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THE FEDERAL UNION—SHALL IT BE PRESERVED? 


The federal government of the United States is an anomaly 
in the history of governments. It is literally a government of 
governments; a sovereignty of sovereignties ; there bei Ing im- 
parted to it some powers of a national character, without its 
being national in its organization. In its structure it has no 
parallel, either ancient or modern. It has within itself ample 
powers to execute its every law, within the limits of its clearly 
defined authority, but beyond th: at, it is impotent and powerless. 

At the time of the formation and adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the thirteen original States were each, within itself, fully 
and. completely sovereign, and held together by no alee 
bonds than a league of confederation, without the power of ex- 
ecuting its laws, or enforcing obedience to its authority. To 
provide against these evils the Constitution was formed and 
adopted, and the powers of the federal government cautiously 
imparted and accurately defined, and all, not imparted, reserved 
to the States and the people. 

This system, although esteemed so complex by many of our 
ablest and most learned statesmen, is by no means difficult to 
understand. If the statesmen of the country would examine 
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the Constitution as a system of imparted powers, and with a 
single eye to ascertain its real powers, and not with a view to 
find out how it might be evaded or violated, there will be 
found no complexity about it. The maxim that it is a system 
of imparted powers, and that all not imparted are reserved to 
the States or to the people, will always guide the honest in- 
quirer after truth to a true interpretation of the legitimate pow- 
ers of the federal government. The fact that the States are 
sovereign, and not provincial, is a conclusive argument that 
the general government is federal, and not national. Argu- 
ments to prove that the general government is federal, and not 
national, might be multiplied to an almost indefinite extent ; 

but so often and so conclusively have they been iterated and 
reiterated, that it would be a work of supererogation to repeat 


them. 
If the government be federal, and of a clearly defined limited 


jurisdiction, it necessarily follows that the exercise of any power 


not within this clearly-defined and limited jurisdiction is an 
aggression upon the sovereign rights of the States or of the 
pe eople, which ought most studiously to be avoided, as every 
aggression strengthens the aggressive and weakens the assaulted 
power, unless instantly repaired. So well aware of this were 
the framers of the Constitution, that, to avoid collision between 
the federal and State jurisdictions, and aggression upon the re- 
served rights and liberties of the people, the Constitution 
clearly defining the federal powers, was reduced to writing 
with peculiar caution. If the federal government, from its 
formation, had been administered within its legitim: ite jurisdic- 
tion, as prescribed by the Constitution, many of those collisions 
between federal and State jurisdiction, which have shaken our 
republican institutions to their very centre, and threatened the 
integrity of the Union, would have been avoided ; because the 
Constitution, having imparted to the federal government those 
powers only ‘which were general in their character, and reserved 
those exclusively to the States which were local in their cha- 
racter, it is impossible that the operations of the federal govern- 
ment, jetted within the limit of its powers, could come in 
contact with the jurisdiction of the States. 

Upon the minds of American statesmen and American citi- 
zens no lesson should be more deeply impressed than that to 
secure, protect, and perpetuate the American Union, her repub- 
lican institutions, and the liberty of the people, neither the 
federal nor State governments, under the slightest pretext, 
should be permitted to exercise the powers belonging to the 
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other; and that every attempt of the federal government to 
exercise powers not clearly and directly imparted to it should 
be promptly resisted and decisively repelled. To wise, reflect- 
ing, and sagacious men we need not say, that aggression once 
tolerated will, in the end, become irresistible. 

The exercise of any deduced power, as primary, is danger- 
ous, by any sort of agency, but particularly so ina gov ernment, 
which has no original, but merely derivative powers, and is, in 
substance, an agency. When once the work of interpolation 
has begun, it will not end until the whole ¢ ae is altered 
or repealed by legislative interpolation, and finally subverted. 
The statesman, w ho is engaged in the administration, and the 
citizen, who is ‘watching over the operations of the government, 
should keep his eye, without the slightest intermission, upon 
the ns and at every step inquire, first, Is the pro- 
posed measure clearly within the defined boundary of federal 
power? and, second, Is it wise and expedient? By such a 
course of administration by our statesmen, and such jealous 
and watchful vigilance by the people, the Union would be per- 
petual, our free “institutions preserved, the rights and liberties 
of the’ people secured, and their prosperity a1 nd happiness pro- 
moted. ‘The want of this strict adherence to the powers of the 
Constitution, and of this watchful vigilance on the part of the 
people, have been the cause of the many breaches of the Con- 
stitution, and usurpation of the State powers, that disgrace and 
disfigure our statute-book. In those countries where the gov- 
ernment is absolute, and the people have no other duty than to 
obey, these excessive exercises of power are to be expected. 
Ambition unrestrained will run into these excesses; but in a 
government where the people are absolute, and the powers of 
the government limited by distinct boundaries, there is no 
apology for it. 

The constitutional government had run but a brief career, 
before the influences of ambition, cupidity, religious bigotry, 
and a selfish, domineering spirit, on the part of the North, 
began to display themselves in violations of the Constitution, 
and aggressions upon the rights of the States and the liberties 
of the people. They first broke out in the establishment of a 
national bank, and the enactment of those celebrated alien and 
sedition laws which aroused the indignant and withering re- 
buke of the distinguished republicans of that day. These 
were followed, in the progress of the government, by a second 
national bank, with increased means of corruption, the pro- 
tective tariff laws, the internal improvement system, bankrupt 
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laws, and the various schemes for giving away, in a variety of 
forms, the public lands. All these measures, adopted or pro- 
posed, were manifest violations of the Constitution, simply be- 
cause they had no warrant in the Constitution. All these 
measures, although by their combined action transferring 
from the South to the North, power, commerce, and wealth, 
were borne with patriotic patience, until repealed by the justice 
of the country, and without having produced any serious pre- 
judice to the Union. They, however, laid the foundation of a 
series of measures, which were palpably without warrant from 
the letter or spirit of the Constitution, and which, if persisted in 
to consummation, will dissolve this Union, and lay the fair 
fabric of our liberty in ruins—an event which would consolidate 
the odious despotism of the old world, and establish it, in all 
the hideousness of its deformity, here. The measures to which 
we refer are the various enactments and attempted enactments 
against the slave States and the slaveholders of the slave States 
of the Union. 

That the subject of slavery, as it existed in a majority of the 
States at the formation of the Constitution, was placed, or was 
intended to be placed, under the power or control of the federal] 
government is what no one, familiar with the history of the 
proceedings of the body which formed the Constitution, will 
pretend to deny. It would have been madness and folly 
in the slave States to have ratified the Constitution, had it 
been otherwise. That the federal government, by the Consti- 
tution, has any power to establish or abolish slavery in any of 
the States, or to forestall its adoption by any State that might 
thereafter seek admission into the Union, by a prohibitory act, 
is what no candid inquirer after truth can claim. That the 
slave States intended to impart to the federal government a 
power by which the institution of slavery might be crippled, 
restricted, or destroyed, is what no sane or impartial man can 
believe, and what the history of the proceedings of the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution contradicts. There is no 
power in the federal government, by the Constitution, to inter- 
fere with slavery in the States in any way, save for the recla- 
mation of fugitives; and it would have been the height of 
madness in the slave States to have invested the federal gov- 
ernment with any such power. While the convention was 
measuring out to the federal government, with so much jeal- 
ousy and caution, its powers, it is very unreasonable that they 
should have conferred a power of such imminent peril to the 
slave States, over a subject so entirely domestic, without limit- 
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ation or restriction; for if the federal government has power 
over the subject of slavery in the territories, it has it in the 
States, and may abolish it at ctr The idea that the 
federal government has any original power over the territories 
is at war with the theory of our system; or that this power is 
deducible from the power of passing such laws as may be ne- 
eessary for the regulation of the territories. A power which 
the convention refused to impart in express terms was scé urcely 
intended to be imparted indirectly, or by remote and far-fetched 
deduction. The sages who framed the Constitution were too 
wise, too sagacious, too cautious and too jealous for that. 
Judging from the state of = as they then existed, and the 
determined purpose of the slave States to withhold from the 
federal government any jurisdiction over the institution of 
slavery, and to keep it, where the Constitution found it, under 
their own exclusive control, it can not be misunderstood that 
the Constitution would never have been adopted by the con- 
vention, or ratified by the people of the slave States, if any 
single part icle of power over the institution of slavery had been 
lurking i in any clause of that instrument; and it is perfidious i in 
the non-slayeholding States to attempt to exercise it by deduc- 
tion, knowing, as they must, that it was never intended to be 
imparted. Intention is the cardinal principle by which to test 
all compacts and statutes, and cotemporaneous exposition is 
the surest guide to that intention. By these rules we can not 
well misunderstand the powers of the federal government as to 
this subject. 

The compact of the Constitution, by which the federal Union 
was formed, is of higher and more sacred obligation than any 
legislative compact ; and every legislative compromise of con- 
stitutional rights is utterly null and void, and of no binding 
obligation, and calculated to subject the Constitution to repeal, 
alteration, or amendment, by fegislative enactment, which 
would ultimately subvert it. 

The first of that series of adopted and ay gone measures 
which the Constitution did not authorize, and which invaded 
the rights of the slaveholding States, and of the citizens of the 
slavehol ling States, and of the States which might apply for ad- 
mission into the Ui nion formed out of the territories, was the 
so-called Missouri restriction, established by act of Congress in 
1820-21. This restriction was, that, as a condition of the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Union as a slave State, slavery 
should be for ever prohibited in all the then territory north of 
Missouri, and of the latitude 36° 30’ from the western bound- 
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ary of Missouri, due west. This restriction was a violation of 
the Constitution, because Congress had no power to impose it; 
of the rights of ‘the States, because it imposed a condition of 
inequality upon the slayeholding States, although they had 
the same right to and interest in the territories ‘that the free 
States had; of the citizens of the slaveholding States, because 
it abolished a species of property in the territories which they 
lawfully held, in case they emigrated with it to the territories ; 
and of the people of the territories, who, when they ap ply for 
admission, have the right of admission under the Constitution 
and the Louisiana treaty, upon terms of perfect equality with 
the original States, which can not be with this restriction upon 
them, not voluntarily y imposed by themselves, but by federal 
authority, which haccived them of any choice. 

This restriction, which was continued in force until the me 
morable compromise of 1850-51 and its direct repeal in 1853, 
has been followed up by a series of attempts to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia ; to prohibit slavery in all the terri- 
tories, and to confine slavery, by impassable barriers, within its 
present limits, abolish the slave-trade between the slavehok ling 
States, and by some to abolish it in the slaveholding States 
themselves, all of which were palpable attempts to violate 
the Constitution, aggressions upon the rights of the slave- 
holding States and their citizens, ‘and calculated to alienate the 
South from the North by engendering a spirit of resentment 
and bitter hatred in the feelings of the Southern against the 
Northern people. The pertinacity and recklessness with which 
these measures have been pursued disclose the alarming fact, 
that the Constitution has neither moral nor legal force at the 
North, and that they are prepared to trample it under foot to 
ace ee the purpose of mad ambition, reckless fanaticism, 
and cold-hearted cupidity. To = an extrem! ity have they 
pressed their madness and folly, that already we sensibly fee! 
this magnificent and glorious Union shaking to its very founda- 
tion—an event which, ifconsummated, will cast shadows of gloom 
over the brightest prospects of the friends of freedom throu; gh- 
out the world. Slay ery being sectional, every contest about it 
must be sectional, and we now see the North 1 putting forth all 
her energies, and preparing all her means, to make her aggres 
sion upon the South successful; a success which, if accom- 
plished, will produce disunion and war. 

To such an extremity has this sectional excitement risen, 
that the fugitive-slave law, passed by the express requisition 
of the Constitution, has been resiste d, nullified, and defied; and 
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the demand now is that it be repealed, and that the slave, 
whether abducted, a runaway, or stolen, is to be sheltered 
and protected by the Northern States ; and if the owner pur- 
sue him, he is to be insulted, fined, imprisoned, or assassin- 
ated. By the compact of the Constitution the free States 
undertook, and in good faith were bound to restore fugi- 
tive slaves; this they failed to do; and now that the federal 
government has undertaken, through its own officers, to per- 
form this obligation, its authority i is not only resisted, but nul- 
lified and ope nly defie d; and the life and liberty of the South- 
ern master jeoparded if he dare pursue his rights. 

That such a course of things would necessarily throw the 
South upon defensive measures, and engender feelings of the 
strongest resentment and bitterest hatred, none could be sO 
blind as not to see; and that the defensive attitude imposed 
upon the South by these demonstrations, and the sectional 
strife which they necessarily produce, would end in the form- 
ation of sectional parties, and that sectional partyism will pre- 
cipitate the dissolution of the Union, and the overthrow of the 
free institutions of the country, all must see and know. 

But with this all-absorbing and exciting question of slavery, 
in itself sufficient to produce the most disastrous results, and 
which nowso fiercely, and with such threatening aspect, agitates 
this Union from centre to circumference, are ‘combined those 
fierce and fiery elements, proscription for religious opinion, and 
the disfranchisement of our adopted citizens, and an ee 
to the immigration of foreigners—measures, if adopted, at ws 
with the very genius of our institutions, subversive of pb 
principle of human liberty, and palpably violative of the Consti- 
tutional guarantees against religious tests. These two elements 
have been artfully combined with the slavery question to give 
color and strength toit. If the Constitution and the Union can 
withstand the earthquake s shocks of these powerful elements, all 
acting at the same time upon the rights of the South, they are 
stronger than we had taken them to be, and the Southern people 
ti me r under insult and injury than we supposed. These engines 
of disorganization and disunion are all now battering against 
the Union and the free institutions of the country, and have all 
been put into action by the North. Their authors—masters of 
their work—knew well what passions of the human heart to 
play upon, in order to accomplish their scheme of ambition, 
disunion, and ruin. 

With slavery as a domestic institution, no State has any thing 
to do beyond its own borders, and the federal government was 
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not permitted, and was not intended to be permitted, by the 
Constitution, to have any jurisdiction over it. Every attempt, 
therefore, of a State, beyond its own boundary, or of the fede- 
ral government any where, to legislate upon the subject of slave- 
ry, is an aggression upon the ‘rights of the people, whether 
of a State or territory, where the interference is atte mpted. 
The attempt bya State to interfere with this subject in another 
State or territory is an act of war; and every interference by 
the federal government, a wanton and inexcusable usurpation of 
power, which would well justify the slave States in dissolving 
the compact of union, and resuming their entire original sove- 
reignty. If the Puritans of the North in by-gone days had 
been so conscientiously sensitive upon the subject of slavery as 
they now pretend to be, their ships, their ships’ crews, and 
their slave-dealers might have avoided the present sectional 
controversy, by staying their rapacious plunder of the African 
race, and transporting them to these shores. They would not 
have protracted the slave-trade for tw enty years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. This protraction of the slave-trade 
was procured by the vote of South-Carolina and Georgia and 
the five New-England States in the convention, all the 
Middle States and Virginia and North-Carolina voting 
against it. The moral and rel igious sentiment of the ] North 
seems to be graduated by the scale of pecuniary profit and 
loss, as that may rise or fall. They established and nur- 
tured slavery as long as the slave-trade was profitable to their 
adventurous speculators and traders and their navigation ; but 
as soon as the trade ceased, and with it this source of profit, 
they denounce, execrate, and seek to extirpate it, by the most 
sudden and violent means, and utterly regardless of the ruin 
and desolation which it will bring upon those among whom 
they established it. As a political system the federal govern- 
ment has no jurisdiction over slavery; as a moral or religious 
system it has nothing to do with it. As a domestic institu. 
tion, the States in which it does not exist have no jurisdiction 
over it where it does exist. As a moral or religious in- 
stitution, the free States have no moral or religious resp 
sibility for it. If they believe it a great moral evil, as they 
pretend to do, there is but one way to correct it, and that is by 
the force of reason and the power of truth. This is God’s mode 
of correcting religious error or moral evil. When they attempt 
to correct thi is, as they call it, great “moral evil,” by force and 
violence, they make of themse lves ruthless Goths and — 
cipled V: andals, When they claim the “ higher law” authority 
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to do these things, they profane ae God and his holy 
religion, and perjure their souls. Often, often has it been in the 
progress of the world’s history, that the progress of religion 
and high morality has been obstructed and retarded by such 
violent aggressions—it will be so again. For these professed 
Christians and philanthropists, who, to achieve temporal free- 
dom for the negro race in our country, would sacrifice the lives 
and hurl into eternal perdition the souls of double the number 
of their own race, we have no other feelings than those of ab- 
horrence and contempt. 

Notwithstanding the want of jurisdiction over the subject of 
slavery in the federal government, the obtrusiveness of the 
action of any State upon 1 the subject out of its own limits, and 
the solemn pledge by the constitution of every State in the 
Union to restore fugitive slaves escaping from one State into 
another, the South has not only been aggrieved by unconstitu- 
tional restrictions upon the territories, but she has been vexed, 
insulted, harassed, annoyed, and endangered, from the very be- 
ginning of the government, ‘by associations, petitions, legislative 
resolutions, pulpit incendiarism, and every means w hich hellish 
malice could invent to destroy this institution now so necessary 
to her, and which she could not safely abrogate if she would; 
and now the whole North seems to be marsh alling all its dis. 
organizing and evolutionary strength to prostrate this institu- 
tion, and with it every vestige of Southern independence and 
Southern power and prosperity. Hitherto the South, from 
ardent attachment to the Union, and an unwillingness to de- 
stroy that bright prospect of power, wealth, prosperity, and 
happiness which its perpetuity has in store for our people, has 
receded from and borne these aggressions; but she recedes no 
farther. She has planted herself upon the Constitution, and 
there she will stand at all hazards, and to the last extremity, 
or fall beneath its ruins. The question is now with the North 
to determine, whether the Union shall be dissolved or be per- 
petual. W hatever may be the choice, however disastrous the 
result, the North takes the responsibility 

The Northern people not content with positive aggres- 
sions upon the constitutional rights of the South and her peo- 
ple so repeatedly inflicted and attempted, refuse obedience 
to, and in some States have nullified the laws of that very 
government, passed for the protection of slave-owners, the 
usurped power of which, they are attempting to use against 
the South. The fugitive- slave law of 1793, making it the duty 
of the States to return fugitive slaves to their rightful owners, 
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the Northern States refused to execute. The fugitive-slave law 
of 1850-51, made necessary by that refusal, and part of that 
compromise of which they prate so vehemently, they not only 
resist, but nullify. This is not all—they protect not only the 
fugitive, but his abductor; and murder and imprison the 
owner who dares to reclaim. his property ; and this, too, by a 
people who talk grandiloquently about the “faith” of the 
Constitution and compromises. Their judiciary, also, from 
which the South might reasonably expect justice, Seems affected 
also with this disorganizing mania, and declares the fugitive- 
slave law unconstitutional, alt hough declared constitutional by 
the Supreme Court and ‘their most eminent statesmen, and 
refuses to punish those who violate it. To all these injuries, 
insults, aggressions, and grievances, the South is expected 
quietly and tamely to submit, until ev ery vestige of her con- 
stitutional rights are torn away. Awfully lamentable is the mis- 
take ! 

Had not the Southern States supposed that, by the federal 
constitution, every avenue of attack upon slav ery, in every 
form, had been barricaded and protected, the federal constitu- 
tion had never been formed. Had the South, in the slightest 
degree suspected that after she had stripped herself of some of 
the most effective attributes of State sovere ignty and imparted 
them to the federal government, that her Northern. sisters 
would have turned these very powers upon her reserved rights 
to destroy them, the Constitution would never have been 
adopted. The atte mpt is perfidious and faithless, and the South 
can no longer feel her rights secure, or rely upon the federal 
government for their protection. She must look to her own 
resources and her own strong arm for the protection of her 
rights and the vindication of her honor. She can no longer 
be deluded by the hackneyed cry of “the Union,” when she 
receives from that Union nothing ‘but aggression , insult, injury, 
and oppression as the rewards of f her fidelity. To such an 

oes has this spirit of aggression upon the South been 
pressed by the North, that a Southern slave-owner can not 
pass with his servant through a free State, without being 
insulted and assaulted and his slave “rescued” fromhim. This 
is not only a violation of the constitutional rights of the slave- 
owner as a citizen of the United States, but a denial of the 
common civilities of civilized society and neighborhood. This 
kind of outrage, so repeatedly perpetrated, must lead the 
South to retaliating measures  hiak will finally cut off all 
intercommunication, social, civil, and commercial, between 
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the South and the North. So perfect will be the alienation, 
and so bitter the h: atred, that reconciliation will be impossible. 

In the whole progress of the federal government, the South 
has committed no aggression upon, or invaded any right of the 
North. She has asked nothing—she has sought nothing but 
protection to her rights and the equality of the Constitution. 
Her intercourse with the North, social and commercial, has 
been fair, liberal, fraternal, and just, and to the Union she has 
been faithful and devoted, in peace and in war—all this, while 
aggression, insult, and injury have been heaped upon her by the 

orth, in the utmost profusion. 

ol he pretext for the excitement and agitation at the North, 
which is so threaten ing to the rights of the § Santh and the per- 
petuity of the Union, are the re peal of the Missouri restriction 
and the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in neither of 
which is to be found the slightest apology for it. The Missouri 
restriction, so called, was simply this—a prohibition to the 
States thereafter to be formed in the territories north of 36° 
80’ of the north parallel of latitude, as a condition of the admis- 
sion of the State of Missouri into the Union without a slavery- 
prohibition clause in her constitution—a restriction not imposed 
upon the State of Missouri, but upon the people of the territo- 
ries and the States tl.ereafter to be formed, over which the State 
of Missouri had no earthly power or one scintilla of juris- 
diction. ‘To state the case is to condemn it as unconstitutional, 
unjust, and iniquitous. The repeal of this restriction did no 
more than leave the people of the territories, when they formed 
themselves into States, and sought admission into the Union, 
to dete ane the ques stion of slave ry for themselves , aS every 
other State in the Union did and had the right todo: not only 
by the Const titution but by the Louisiana treaty. If the new 
States could be thus forestalled upon this qu sstion, by federal 
authority, how could they come into the Union upon terms of 
e gua ulity with the original States? This question, the most 
able, the most learned, and the most ingenious advocates of 
this power never have, and never can satisfactorily answer. 
So ably, and so conclusively was this p« sition sust: nined, in the 
debate upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill in Congress, by both 
Northern and Southern statesmen, that it el be idle for us 
to enlarge upon it. The Missouri restriction has been called 
by the ecclesiastical incendiaries and political demagogues of 
the Nort! n, engaged in the ve ry holy and ve ry patriotic work 
of hunting down the South, “a compromise,” and its repeal 
** perjidious” and “ faithless.” The charge is false, and those who 
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make it, know it to be false, if they understand the Constitu- 
tion of their country, and interpret it with reasonable fairness. 
Who authorized Congress, or any portion of it, to compromise 
away the const itutional rights of either the existing or forth- 
coming States? The restriction itself was a violation of the 
great and paramount compromise of the Constitution, and was 
itself  perfidious” and “ faithless.” It was tyrannically imposed 
by a Northern majority, and submitted to by a portion of a 
Southern minority, rather than dissolve the Union; such was 
their apprecis ition of its great value and their attachment to it. 
But, if it had been voted for by every Northern and Southern 
representative in both Houses of Congress, the case would not 
be altered, because it imposed restrictions upon States not yet 
formed, invaded that right to determine the question of slavery 
for themselves, secured to them by the Constitution; and placed 
their rights upon a footing of inequality with the existing 
States. If these views be sound, then justice, equality, and a 
violated Constitution demanded a repeal of the Missouri re- 
striction and a reinstatement of the Constitution as it was. 
The Kansas-Nebraska bill in every other respect is like all 
other territorial bills. 

That the North never did regard the Missouri restriction as 
a final compromise of the slavery question is disproved by 
their whole course in relation to it, in and out of Congress. 
No State, that did not come with a slavery prohibition clause 
in her constitution, was ever admitted without opposition from 
the North. Every attempt to prohibit slavery in the territo- 
ries, of which there were many, was in violation of this pre- 
tended compromise. In their political associations and State 
legislative resolutions this idea has been constantly repudiated, 
and on the floor of Congress, their representatives, many of 
them, have denied it over and over again. It should be 
enough for statesmen and patriots to know that it violated the 
Constitution to insure its repeal. No free people should, or 
can safely tolerate a violation of the Constitution, in the least 
particular; if they do, the Constitution becomes impotent and 
worthless. Already the Constitution is greatly weakened by 
the frequent and violent assaults made upon it from this quar- 
ter, and the legislative interpolations incorporated into it. At 
the North, with mad fanaticism and unscrupulous ambition, 
the Constitution is powerless. 

The people of the slave States would certainly be highly 
gratified if their brethren of the free States ente tained 
more just and more charitable opinions of slavery and slave- 
holders, as they exist in the South, than they profess to 
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do; but, for their opinions of slavery, as a moral or religious 
question, we neither complain nor desire to dissolve our politi- 
eal relations with them, however unjust and uncharitable we 
may feel those opinions to be. With their abstract opinions 
upon the subject of slavery, the people of the slave States 
have nothing to do; all they ask of them is, to let it alone—to 
leave the subject of slavery where the Constitution placed it, 
and not to invade their rights of property, cut off their equality 
of privilege, and endanger their lives and those of their wives 
and children, by their officious intermeddling with it. This 
they have to do, or disunion, with all its lamentable conse- 
quences, must ensue. 

Upon this subject of slavery in all its aspects, the South has 
determined her course, come what may. She demands her 
rights, and those of her citizens, and from that position she 
will never recede. As much as she values the Union, and as 
heavy as are the sacrifices which she has made, and is ready 
again to make for its maintenance, she is inflexibly agri ceggen 
to concede nothing on this point. It is for the North, then, 
solve the momentous question, whether the Union shall ‘ 
preserved by ceasing her systematic aggressions, her continu- 
ous insults, and her. incendiary attempts, and by ‘according to 
the South those rights guaranteed to her by the Constitution, 
Upon the solution of this question, by the North, hang the 
most important and interesting results, hangs the ‘destiny of 
this nation for weal or for woe. If she determines to adhere to 
the Constitution and preserve the Union, the greatest, the 
most magnificent and beneficent empire which the sun ever 
shone upon, or the imagination of man ever conceived, awaits 
our progress; an — replete with power, prosperity, and 
happiness, unequalled in the annals of time. If they deter- 
mine to break it to pieces, they will produce an Iliad of woes 
and disasters which the heart of the patriot and the philan- 
thropist sickens to contemplate. It will solve in the negative, 
the great question, ‘‘ Js man capable of self-government?” and con- 
sign to the gloom of despotism the freedom of our people. On 
the great convulsive and bloody struggle which it will produce 
we shall not stop to speculate. Whether the North or the South 
will be the conqueror, they will both be vanquished. In the 
conflict, liberty, power, free institutions, Senger and oes 
ness will all be struck down and each State will become 
province of some foreign conqueror or ambitious tyrant. When 
in the conflict, hundreds and thousands of our citizens shall 
have been slain, our resources exhausted, our towns burned, 
and our fields devastated, neither side will have accom- 
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plished any thing for its power, its liberty, its wealth, its hap- 
piness, or its prosperity, and even then, slay ery will not have 
been abolished. ‘That scheme which z to abolish sl: avery, if 
ever it is abolished, must be devised by the wisdom of God, 
and accomplished by the power of his will. There is no 
Moses in the North, commissioned by God to lead the slaves 
of the South out of bondage. ‘'T'o Northern statesmen and pa- 
triots—men who justly appreciate the value of free institutions 
and the Union, and who desire to transmit them unbroken, 
unimpaired, and in full vigor to posterity, we would say, nay 
entreat, to pause and reflect, before they permit the fanatics, 
the traitors, and madmen in their midst, to bring about this 
sad catastrophe, this most melancholy of all the direful calam- 
ities that ever afflicted humanity. To break down the Union 
will be easy, but to reconstruct it will be impossible. If there 
is not pu blic virtue, intelligence, love of country, a a suflicient 
harmony of inte rest, and fr: iternity of feeling to keep the 
Union together, there will not be enough to reconstruct it, if 
once broken down. A mutual want of confidence in each other, 
by the two sections, and a burning hatred, would prevent it. 
Let the conservatives of the North, we care not what may 
be their party names, take up the Constitution and calmly and 
deliberately interpret it, by surrounding circumstances and 
cotemporaneous expositions, and determine from thence, and 
not from the howlings of fanatics, the teachings of ecclesiastical 


hypocrites, the slang of demagogues, or the perversions of un- 
scrupulous aspirants, hs ther in this angry and threatening 
controversy, now entirely sectional, the North is not in the 


wrong. Let the sm contenip 1: ite what this Union cost, what it is, 
and what it may be, in power, in freedom, in prosperity, and 
in happiness, if it be preserved, and what of wretchedness, 
misery, weakness, and calamity it will produce if dissolved, 
and then determine whether the chances of aboli: shing slavery 
are more valuable even to them, than the perpetuity of the 
Union. It isan awful question, and awful are the consequen 

hanging upon its solution. Hitherto the Union has increased 
in w ealth, power, happiness, greatness, and freedom, notwith- 
standing the evils of slavery. Why will it not continue to do 
so? We make no appeal to fanatics, madmen, or demagogues ; 
we would treat them as we would the prowling wolf or the 
vicious tiger: we appeal to the friends of human liberty and 
free institutions—to patriots, to sages, and to statesmen, those 
who know and feel, that the same harmony of interest, concord 
of feeling, and mutual concessions which produced the Consti- 
tution are essentially necessary to preserve it ; those who know 
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and feel that one section of the Union can not tyrannize over 
the other with safety. The American people ought to know 
that, by the perpetuity of the Union, American principles, free 

institutions, and human liberty will ‘predominate over this en- 
tire continent, but that its dissolution will be to lay the found- 
ation of that despotism and tyranny under which the people of 
Europe now groan so heav ily. 

The spirit of re ligious intolerance, proscription, and persecu- 
tion which has been re cently gotten up in the United States, 
and which constitutes a prominent feature in the creed of the 
new so-called “ American party,” formed out of the discontented 
factions and fragments of old parties, is not, of itself, dangerous 
to the perpetuity of the Union; but is, from its very exciting, 
and vindictive and tyrannous character, dangerous to liberty 
and free institutions themselves. It is the beginning of that 
unholy connection between Church and State which so long 
cursed and blighted Kurope, and which can not fail to er 
the Church, overthrow free institutions, and establish the dom- 
ination ofa tyrannical and unprincipled priesthood, so as odious 
as political popedom itself. It strikes from our social and polit- 
ical edifice one of the fundamental principles of liberty, the 
freedom of conscience. We have no idea of elaborating an 
argument to prove, what every man in this community ought 
to know and must know, that God is the author of our reli- 
gion, and that to him alone is eve ry human being responsible 
for his religious opinions and conduct; and that every attempt 
by government or secret organization to control those opinions 
by disfranchisement, proscription, or penalties, is a daring at- 
tempt to assume a power which belongs to God alone, and is 
the very essence oftyranny. This excitement, so artfully gotten 
up at this particular crisis of the slavery question, is calculated 
to do great mischief, and precipitate a cats istrophe already suffi- 
cie ntly near at hand; one which may deluge our p lainswith the 
blood of brethren, shed by the hands of brethren, by adding fuel 
to the already burning flame. One of the most melancholy ‘exhi- 
bitions in this furor against Roman Catholics is, that it is stim- 

ulated and led on by ms any who, professing to be the ministers 
of the meek and lowly S saviour, are but the emissaries of hell, 
and doing most suc cessfully the works of the devil. They pro- 
fess to be promoting the cause of religion, by exciting sectional 
hatred, persecution, disorganization, treason, and revolution. 
What heaven- -daring impudence ! 

This new-born zeal against foreigners; their proscription and 
disfranchisement; this buried hobgoblin of the Adams admin- 
istration and the Hartford Convention ; this great flourish that 
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“Americans must govern America,” is another exciting element, 
artfully thrown into this already boiling cauldron, to unite with 
the anti-slavery factions those who could not be attached to 
them by the merits of their cause alone. This too is a promi- 
nent article in the creed of this “ American (piebald) party,” 
and which has been most successfully used in aid of the various 
classes of abolitionists, and that too by Southern men. Will 
not the reader be singularly struck with the insincerity and de- 
pravity of this attempt, when they look into the governments 
of the Union, and of each State, and find, whether in the exe- 
cutive, legislative, or judicial departments, none but Ameri- 
cans, native-born too, govern America, and that a foreign-born 
citizen has scarcely ever filled any of them, and fewer now than 
ever? But this is an exciting subject, gotten up by the secret 
friends of abolitionism to aid the cause of open abolitionism 
and treason. This formidable combination of traitors, faction- 
ists, and disunionists, who have seized the all- exciting and all- 
dangerous weapons of anti-slavery, religious persecution, and 

r ejudice against foreigners, as the weapons of their warfare to 
dissolve the Union, overthrow our free institutions, and esta- 
oe the reign of brute violence, may be successful; but, if it 

s, woeful will be the consequences: the reign of terror in France 
was mildness, calmness, and mercy to what this will be. 

We have thus thrown out these views, not to the dema- 
gogue, not to the factionist, not to the traitor, not to the cant- 
ing, hypocritical, incendiary priest, but to the American states- 
man and patriot; he who loves the Union, her free institu- 
tions, and the rights of man, to invoke them, if they can be 
invoked, to lay aside for a time their party differences and 
party prejudices, and, by a united and vigorous assault upon 
these disorganizers, factionists, and traitors, save the Union, 
liberty, and our free institutions from their unholy , ty rannical, 
and despotic grasp; from that ruin which no human power or 
wisdom can retrieve, if success attend this incendiary combi- 
nation. 

Our work is done, our labor is performed, and, in conclu- 
sion, we most humbly and sincerely pray that the storm, which 
seems to be s-»angrily rising and so threatening, may be 
averted, and thut this Union, freighted with our own and the 
world’s liberty, may be preserved and perpetuated, in all the 
fullness and expanse of its beneficence, and that, like the dews 
of heaven, its blessings may descend equally and copiously 
upon all, without distinction of North, South, East or West, 
and that it may not be dissolved until the lapse of time shall 
dissolve and destroy all animate and inanimate nature. 

Lynchburg, Va. . J. @. 
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REVOLUTION AND REACTION. 


Tue French Revolution of the last century resulted in Na- 
poleon the Great. The French Revolution of yeste rday has 
given us “ Napoleon le Petit,” and a parody of the Empire. 
The first re re like Saturn, devoured its own offspring. 
The last defeated demigods with puppets, and swallowed up 
revolution in reaction. ‘The pigmies have defeated the giants. 
Barbaric unity has crushed, in detail, divided civ ilization. 
France and Germany have accepted, with apparent willingness, 
monarchical proscription in the place of republican and Demo- 
cratic revolution. Kurope is re-constituted on the old basis of 
“repression.” The ancient “status” is resumed, The melan- 
choly tragedy of i imperia ul butchery, and the divine right of 
kings to govern wrong, “ mounted,” with renewed and added 
splendor upon the Continental stage. The rascal rabble; the 
plebeians; “the stubborn peop le whose unawed rebellions” 
threatened, for a little, to reduce kings to cobblers, and diplo- 
matic shams to shadows of for; gotten things, have sunk quietly 
enough back into the old fashion of suffering and non-resistance. 
They seem to obey the precept literally, and turn both cheeks 
to the smiter. 

Reiiction rules supreme. 

Will it continue to rule? Is its rule stable? Is its victory 
a fact or aphantasm? Are kings divinely appoint ted ? Has 
God abandoned the earth to injustice, and sold the Many for 
ever to the Few? 

These are the questions put by Revolution, avd answered by 
Reiiction, haughtily and bitterly after its own nature. But we 
Americans believe in God and in Republicanism. We believe 
the New Testament to be at once a gospel of peace and a gos- 
pel of equality. We believe the mission upon which it is sent 
to be preéminently democratic; and “let God be true, but 
every man a liar.” 

20 
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Therefore we conclude that God is on the side of the people, 
and not on the side of kings. Therefore, we believe that Re- 
publicanism and Democracy alone subsist by divine right; and 
that all empires, monarchies, autocracies, aristocracies, and 
what not of power murder-farces are inventions of 
the Devil; and their end is to be cast out from among men, 
and go back, lies as they are, to the father of lies w ho begot 
them. 

But, alas, the while! their end is not yet. 

The wand of the enchanter is not yet broken. ‘“ Reiiction” 
and “revolution.’ These are the words of the incantation 
which has made nations of men to be nations of fiends for 
a year, and then “with rod reversed,” re-humanized to re- 
enslave. 

France led the van of revolution. She has been the first to 
beat the retreat. Ardent in the advance, as is her wont, she 
charged monarchy with the bayonet, and at arun. Her vic- 
torious legions bivouac upon the battle-field. They make 


night horrid with frantic or; gies, and a Saturnalia in honor of 


the Goddess of Liberty, improvised in the person of the pret- 
tiest vivandiere in the camp. Next morning they form upon 
parade; salute the eagles of Austerlitz, and swear allegiance 
to the nephew of his uncle. 


“O quantum est in rebus inane,” 


Reiiction has, therefore, swallowed France, Goddess of Lib- 
erty, Socialism, Democracy, tri-color and all—at a gulp. Not 
much to hope for there for some time yet. 

Then comes PA GATY ; heroic Hungary! With what a full 
and glorious sound th @ voice of freedom le aps, from peak to 
peak, _ her mountain chains, Is it a fact, or but a sound? 
It seems they dare be free, those Hungarians. How long then 
will repression hold them? 

They swept the face of Europe once “ with men in nations.” 
Beside the river Marne, and near the little hamlets of Chape 

and Caperly, some five miles from Chalons, upon French soil, 
trenches and mounds, the sepulchres of unknown thousands, 
mark the place where fourteen hundred years ago Hungarian 
Attila fought his last battle for the empire of the world. After 
a day of Titanic contest, he was defeated, or rather checked, 
by the confederated armies of the Romans and the Visigoths. 
But even in defeat, the name of Attila was a spell of fear. 
His enemies dared not presume upon their success. And when 
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night closed upon the battle, he fell back upon his intrenched 
camp in good order, undism: ayed. The next day he withdrew 
the centre and left wing of his host, which had suffered but 
little in the contest of the preceding day, and withdrew unmo- 
lested to his own country. 

The late Hungarian revolution has always appeared to us to 
present a striking similarity to this battle ‘betwee ee and 
Aetius and Theodorie, Technically defeated, on yielding the 
field of battle to superior fortune, the same indomitable spirit 
survives in both; and the modern Hun inspires his Austrian 
oppressor with little less fear than Attila did the Roman and 
the Goth. 

Like Attila from the field of Chalons, Honved and Hussar 
retire foiled and sullen, but not demoralized. Hungary is not 
dead, but sleeping. She will wake. She must. God does 
not create such a people to be slaves. We await the hour of 
her waking hopefully. The character of her heroic struggle, 
the great minds struck out by it, cradled in pe rsecution, edu- 

cated by the stern teaching of the — and the sword—the 
fiery produe t of so many desperate battle-fields—forbid us to 
despair. She must awake again. He _ has listened to 
Kossuth—certainly, whatever else he may or may not be, the 
Orator of the / A ce—and who considers his history: and how he 
is but one of the men born of that struggle, mus st be forced to 
feel that a people producing such men, and capable of such 
things as they have already acted, can not very long be re- 
pressed by that “ultima ratio” of kings, t the bayonet. This, 
however, is but hope, and the reason of greater hope. In fact. 
and in effect, Reiiction must be presumed to be indefinitely tri- 
umphant in Hungary. The Western powers fear her too 
much, or, rather, fear her principles, to use their power. They 
wilfully paralyze their own right arm in hope to make a crutch 
of effete Austria. And so the Hun is left to his jailor. 

But what of Germany? Is Germanic union a fable? Is 
the Fatherland a myth ¢ ? Itwould seem so. What hope then 
from Germany? <A glimpse of light and hope, but far off, and 
falling dimly through the rifts and chinks of ruined fortalice 
and broken tower , still clasped and shadowed by the creeping 
ivy growing in unwholesome air. In her present state of 
division, and swayed to and fro by the machinations and am- 
bitions of the House of Hapsburgh and the House of Bran- 
denburg, revolution could do little more than rivet her chains, 
and perpetuate her weakness. United, the Germanic element 
would be the dominant power on the Continent of Europe 
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In its Anglo-Saxon development, it is already the ruling power 
of half the world. Dr. Latham, in his work on the English 
Language, has proved fairly from historical and phil lological 
data, that a closer relationship exists between the ancient Ger- 
man and the modern Englishman than between any other races; 
and that the real Germanic element is more evident in its effects 
upon the Anglo-Saxon race than upon any other, particularly 
in their strong affection for liberty, and their progressive and 
expansive tendencies. At the time from which we date the 
transmission of this “heritable blood” from our German ances- 
tors, there existed a real Germanic Union, a union procured 
by common suffering, and cemented by a common hope of 
independence from the yoke of Rome. 

Karly in the first century of the Christian era, the exactions, 
oppressions, and unrestrained license of Quintilius Varus, who 
was removed from the pro-consulate of Syria to be pl: aced in 
that of Germany, by Augustus Cesar, prepared the German 
tribes for the rebellion which found its fortunate leader in the 
person of Arminius, the young and ardent chief of the Che- 
rusci. Arminius decoy ed the Roman legions under Varus into 
the depths of the marshes lying between the Lippe and Ems 
The defeat, and almost extermination, of the last veteran 
legions of declining Rome was the birth of the German nation. 
Its gradual de -velopment under Charlemagne, and the 
earlier sovereigns of the house of Hapsburg, and its influ- 
ence in Europe are too notorious to need dwelling upon. We 
find it to-day split up into a thousand monarchies, duchies 
and electorates. German nationality is lost in the conflicting 

vanities of addle-headed princes, and the petty pride and pet 
tier vanities of fat-witted red-tapists. 

Germany, then, not less perfectly subdued in this year of 
grace 1855, ‘than 1 in the 9th century, is a vast camp of instrue- 
tion for imperial legions, and the Fatherland is dry-nursed by 
the Austrian, the Prussian, and the Cossack. 

Where is Spain? A country upon the map of Europe. 
That is all that can be said for her. Effete in body and in 
soul, the monarchy of Charles V. has dwindled into a fourth- 
rate power, re ady to be crushed by any hand which may be 
raised against it. Spain can not enter into the calculation of 
the horoscope of the future. 

There remains then but one other people—the Italians. The 
Italians? You shake your head; you sneer; you receive the 
name as synonymous with weakness and helplessness. Re- 
member 1848. Recall Joseph Mazzini, Garibaldi, Avezanna, 
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and the rest, and let us look a little closer into the matter. It 
will bear examination. 

We advance it, not as paradox but as truth, that the Italians 
are the only people on the continent of Europe from whom 
much is to be expected. ‘To the proof. All Europe has suc- 
cumbed to monarchical success; and everywhere else the reiic- 
tion is complete, yet, in the very moment of reiictionary 
triumph there comes fresh news from Italy. The Milanese is 
in a state of insurrection. A handful of foolish, desperate 
men indeed—poor patriots weary of lives useless to their 
country. They are shot down. It seems merely - affair of 
Austrian police, and Italian mobs. Not so fast. From 1848 
to 1855 are several years. Time enough for “order” to 
acquire consistency in a government even tacit] r agreed to as 
a choice of evils by any people. But 1855 is ‘drawing to a 
close, and a French army still props the throne on “which 
uneasy sits the successor of St. Peter. The keys which open 
hell, and shut the gates of heaven upon human contumacy, 
fail to lock the heart of Italy in the prison-house of absolutism. 
Our Austrian General, too, asks for more men, more “ order- 
keeping ” bayonets; and hints ne rvously at the unpleasantness 
of sitting upon a voleano which alwi Lys grumbles, and now 
begins also to shake and heave pe reeptib oly. 

Are there not signs? To our thinking they show that there 
is more to hope for, from Italy, in this matter of human rights, 
than from all the rest of Europe. 

Many good people in England and the United States are 
strongly impressed with the idea that Italians are all organ- 
grinders, opera- eee rs, fiddle-makers, or white mice exhibitors. 
Lhe good people are a little mis staken. Sifted of the lazzaroni 
of the cities, and two thirds of the priests with all the monks, 
the Italian is one of the best, if not the best race of men upon 
the European continent. What manner of soldiers they are, 
Lecchi’s Division under Napoleon, and the field of Novara 
may illustrate. 

We are indeed ig to go to the opposite extreme from 
those who decry the Italians, and to deny that it is either chi- 
merical or paradoxical to buil ld the largest hope of continental 
regeneration upon an Italian basis. 

‘And we argue, inductively, from these facts: First, That 
the Italians are a people, not a congregation of tribes, often 
hostile, which time may assimilate but can not fuse. Second, 
Italy has never been monarchical. Third, Italy was organic- 
ally republican. 
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Her earliest history is a republican tradition. Constantly 
since the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, she has 
attempted to assert her nationality, and with every vere has 
invariably returned to that tradition as the rule of the future. 
She has been tried by many revolutions, but has never been 
guilty of the moral baseness of reaction and king- worship. 
Italy never nourishes a royal party. A dead weight of foreign 
steel and lead alone weighs her down into the mire of obe- 
dience. Not a page of her history breathes the more northern 
sentiment of loyalty to the person of a monarch, or devotion 
to the interests of a dynasty. On the contrary, the sentiment 
of republicanism appears, more or less, animating every age, 
whether of her greatness or her decline; it illuminates the 
past, and the sunset of the free cities projects forward into the 
future a shadow ominous to the repose of kings. Where is 
the true character of a people to be sought for? Historians 
and philosophers will answer: not in the accidental cireum- 
stances of its present condition, but in its literature and its 
heroic traditions. 

This fact, then, of the absence of king-worship from all Ita- 
lian story, is a large evidence of national tendencies. It assimi- 
lates to our own. 

All American tradition goes back to the rock of Plymouth. 
It takes its stand there. Its idea of the heroic springs out of 
the grandeur of that scene, when a few pilgrims, ap proac s=hing 
it in their leaky bark, inaugurate a new and more majestic era 
of human progress with scant, but pregnant, ceremony on its 
bare and storm-beaten breast. Our eyes are always fixed there. 
We see those great adventurers daring the dangers of unknown 
seas and savage wilds—for what? ‘To put in action the great 
poem of Liberty—the epic of human rights, of civil and 
religious liberty—an answering harmony to that chord to which 
the harp of Milton was struck with so full a hand, so daring 
and divine an impulse. And mean men, men of no condition, 
learning, nor advantage in the world’s estee m, were ins spired by 
its Orphic strains to act the hero, and create new empires. They 
sang the first couplets of the exulting song amid the night and 
storm. The echo of their song is yet upon the air we breathe. 
It controls, excites and animates oa for ever. That voice, the 
voice of American tradition, speaks only the language of free- 
dom, and the heroic sacrifice of all other human good for its 
attainment. 

This is true also of Italy—in a lesser degree, certainly; but 


still true. 
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Elsewhere, throughout the continent of Europe, the words 
of Milton apply universally: ‘They betake them to state af- 
fairs, with souls so unprincipled in virtue and true generous 
breeding, that flattery and courtship and tyrannous aphorisms 
appear to them the highest points of wisdom ; instilling their 
barren hearts with a conscientious slave ry.” 

Not so in Italy. Her slavery is fore ed and unn: itural—phy- 
sical, not mental: and indeed whate ver, in our view, may be 
the moral deer: dation of the great mass of her pe op sle there is 
in them no “conscientious slavery” bred from a vicious philo- 
sophy « f the divine right of kings. 

[t is ps sie ularly necessary at this time that Americans should 
consider this dispassionat tely, and in the spirit of a large philo- 
sophy. The time is pl! lainly app roaching when the we ight of 
our principles, and the influence of our system of government 
must be thrown into the scale of European affairs. We _ , 
not, perhaps, send fleets and armies abroad; we shall not pl 
the Brennus and throw our sword in to turn it; but our own 
interests will compel us to be present and assist at the resolu- 
tion of questions of nationalities, and re-constructions, with a 
more open assertion of our moral weight in the brotherhood of 
nations than heretofore. It must come to that. Nations can no 
more safely shirk great duties, than individuals. Cain may ask, 

“Who is my brother, or why ’ should his blood be required of 
me?” But Abel knows that unse ‘fish sacrifice is pleasing to 
God; and God rules among the nations. The necessity for 
more active participation in European affairs, is one, perhaps, 
to be deprecated; but it is not the less to be prepared for. And 
the work of prep aration can hardly be commenced more fitly 
than by considering what people most ne: rly assimilates to us 
in views, feelings, traditions, and hopes. 

We assert that ‘the people most perfectly fulfilling these con- 
ditions, are the Italians. 

Does their history sustain the position ? 

History relates that for nearly three hundred years republics, 
really democratic, existed in Its ly. Freedom, w ith allits natural 
and graceful ac companime uts of arts, sc iences, and letters, 
flourished in Florence, Genoa, and Venice. The objection that 
these states were only nominally republics is a superficial one. 
[t is true they contained the germs of many odious aristocra- 
tical distinctions; true, they often degenerated into military 
dictatorships, or patrician tyrannies; but they never degene- 
rated into a national monare hy. Nor were aristocratic or mili- 
tary usurp: utions either popular or |: sting £ 
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All Europe has been set off into kingdoms, and parcelled out 
among royal robbers. The thrones founded in conquest or con- 
solidated by usurpation continue to this day. The feudal sys- 
tem of the North has become a general law of European exist- 
ence. > Italy, the battle- eround of nations, alternately over- 
run by Lomba ird and Gaul, German and Hun, Frank and 
Spaniard, has, in every ev ent, ultimately conquered her con- 
querors. Her climate and the natural genius of her people 
have subdued always the rude energy of Barbarii An strength. 
Instead of growing monarchical herself, she has always, in a 
generation or two, transformed her invaders into Italian repub- 
licans. From the earlier part of the 12th to near the middle 
of the 16th century the institutions of her principal states 
were popular, many of them democratic. Under their influ- 
ence her success was decided. The history of all the rest of 
Kurope in that time presents to the view a hopeless and arid 
desert. Only on her peninsula do green and refreshing spots 
salute the student. All else was ignorance, oppression, super- 
stition, and wrong. But statesman and philosopher, painte 
and poet, walk the stately galleries, and adorn the story of the 
free cities of Italy. 

We will not Ae ancient Roman story into the argument. 
The ashes of old Rome shall be undisturbed, the graves of 
he Bruti and the Gracci sacred. The fierce quasi-democracy 
which the Roman patriots swayed, had nothing in common 
with modern men. The conditions of their existence wer 
unique. But on the walls of modern Rome hangs a series of 
strange and terrible cartoons. And most terrible amongst them 
the picture of that Witch-Sabbath of exulting wickedness over 
which the Borgia is seen presiding. 

3ut the age which preceded that was re ae lican; and 

oftily on the majestic wall of that old world of Rome, hangs 
u up the picture of republican energy and virtue. And it is to 
Italy, after the fall of Rome, and before her second fall, that 
we must look for the initial principles of all modern republic 
anism. The master language, the pervading civilization, the 
universal laws of Rome were submerged beneath successive 
floods of barbarian invasion. It isa mistake, however, to as 
sume that those floods continued to overwhelm whatever was 
Roman, as the Dead Sea covers the cities of the plain. Those 
human freshets rather fertilized than destroyed. They covered 
t] © Old World and the worn-out soil of Rome with a new allu- 
vial deposit. The land recovered much of its first energy, and a 

irdy republican plant struck its roots down deep into the old 
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ground of Italy. It was not nursed in ampere al hot-houses, 
nor nourished’ in the gardens of princes. It shot up in the 
forest, and on the mountain-side. An oak, it grew up in wild 
places, and amid storms. Every generation it has borne its 
fruit, and the acorns scattered by the wind were never all eaten 
by the German boar. 

The grave of Virgil was the cradle of Dante, and Alboin 
and Alariec the rough nurses of the ie bantling, the new 
principle of human association. But the child Freedom grew 
and throve, chirping gayly in their arms. 

Thus, in the mids t of feudality, and imperial fiefs, grew uy 
the “communes”’—the free towns, which, connecting themselves 
in England with a branch of the aris stocrac y; constituted the 
Commons House of Parliament; and in France begat the 
‘‘tiers-état,” now the controlling power in the state. In Italy, 
they had a nobler development ; for, says Guizot “the Italian 
communes gave birth to glorious republics.” The question 
may be asked, what prevented their ultimate success? The 
answer is, the antagonism of civil and religious interests. At the 
very foot of the mountains the northern tribes were met by a 
power too subtle for barbaric comprehension. Rome Papal 
succeeded to the purple of Rome Imperial. Thus was infused 
into the new life of Italy a principle of perpetus al weakness. 
The rude but generous stre neth, - muscular quality of mind 
peculiar to the barbaric tribes of the North, sought its natur: 
and necessary = velopment in to iblican “erin rea Fine 
ticism awed back the struggling soul to feudal servitude. The 
new Italy of the aii lle ages rested upon the ‘eulamauidlia prin- 
cip les of civil freedom and spiritu: ul despotism. But the free 
c ie 8 grew powe ‘rful in despite of the latter, and the ‘‘ League 

of Lombardy,” is glorious for ever in the annals of the world. 
And so _ throughout the 11th and 12th centuries, republi- 
can institutions gradually encroached upon monarchical powe1 

and prerogative ; it seize od feudal stronghold after stronghold, 
until the light of advancing civilization, and the influence of 
juster ideas of human right, penetrated every Be irt of the pen- 
insuls a of Italy. Venice, Pisa, Florence, Genoa, and others of 

less note, rose to the dignity of free and ind oe ndent states. 
Popes and bishops, « emperors and barons stood, cap in hand 
to the goldsmiths and clothworkers, the artisans and merchants 
of the new empire of thought. Barbarossa the iperor, and 
Hugene the Pontiff, feud: ality and superstition, combined for the 
destruction of this dange ‘Tous heresy. Twice aig ssa invaded 
Italy. Twice defeated, the second time utterly, he fled away 
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into Savoy after a very unkingly fashion, and left his reverend 
coiidjutor to’take care of himself as best he could. 

The present positions of the Western Allies, Austria, Pio 
Nono, and the Italian republicans, are not unlike those of the 
Italian cities, Barbarossa and Eugene III., during the early 
successes of the latter. May not the ultimate result be the 
same? Is there nota hope of it? Radetzky is concentrating 
his hundreds of thousands. He advertises his master that the 
vole: ano is ready for an eruption. The Allie s, practically beaten 
in the Crimea, and positively tricked by Austrian diplomacy, 
are not far from a compulsory adoption of the Italian element 
of republi icanism as a check to Austria. Can the *y use it? or 
will it assert its God-like essence and rise above even the friend- 
ly alliances of monarchical necessity? We hope, nay, we go near 
to believe it will. 

We believe that from Italy will issue first for Europe the 
light of republicanism; neither as a meteor nor a consuming 
fire, but coming forth as the sun from his chambers in the east, 
to bless with steady lustre a new day of human progress. 

We believe that Italy, faithful to her traditions, will be the 
first to cive the lie to the boasted reiction of monarchic al and 
absolutistic ideas, and in the holy name of repul lic anism, bap- 
tized with the blood of many martyrs, redeem the pledge of 
her history, and rear again the broken columns of her great- 
ness. S. W. C. 
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THE POETS AND THE WORLD. 


A RODOMONTADE. 


I MEAN to celebrate the world’s economy 
In starving poets. ‘Tis a grievous fault— 
They will persist in studying gastronomy. 


The generous world denies them bread and s 


sa 
But when the y ’re famished out of this cosmog: 

The world is ready with the handsome yault, 
And nobly raise the gilded tomb and bust 


Over the injured—nay, the murdered dust! 


Il, 


Oh! what a grievous throng denounces Earth 
Of murder in its slowest, keenest form ! 
God’s noblest images of human birth 
Have felt the gnawing of that pitiless worm, 
The envious World, who makes it food for mirth 
To see its victims writhing in the storm 
Which it has raised by its unholy breath— 


To goad, to sting, to torture them to death. 


nL 


Young Chatterton !—the foremost type of all 
Who have fallen in that single-handed fight— 
Like Christ, thou hadst no one to hear THY CALI 
Thy £li-Eli Lama, in the night; 
When covered only with a pauper’s pall, 
Thy squalid corse felt not the morning’s light ; 
There, in a garret of dark Fetter Lane, 
Once more the Cross was reared, once more the Victim slain. 





The Poets and the World. 


IV. 





Army of martyrs! glorious host of men! 
Bards, prophets, patriots, saints, and all who've died 
In Freedom's cause, on scaffold, cross, or den! 
Now by your conquered sufferings deified, 
Though racked and murdered, still within the ken 
Of your rapt glance the future ye espied, 
And perished with the triumph on your lips, 
Knowing this life is but the soul’s eclipse. 


¥. 


As I am skilled in sciences sublime, 
I'll calculate for all the fools on earth 
Each separate phase and the exactest time : 
The obscuration first begins at birth; 
Is total darkness at our manhood’s prime, 
(So dark in some, they sleep and dream of mirth ;) 


The many think the day is sunny bright, 
Although ’tis only Reason’s candle-light. 


VI. 
At middle age, we get some gleam of day: 
The eclipse is over at our dying hour; 
For then Earth’s shadow passes quite away, 
And we behold the Sun in all his power. 
The soul is light, the world is but the clay ; 
The body is the root, the soul’s the flower ; 
Death is the gardener, and the grave’s the hole 


The dibble makes: ’tis true, upon my soul. 


Vil. 


Ashes to ashes, dust to dust !—that knells 

The common lot; but it is ink to ink, 
Paper to paper, pen to pen, which tells 

The fate of those who sing and those who think 
The poet moulders into syllables, 

(O’er which the solemn critics dine and drink,) 
And tombed in Russia leather, silk, or calf, 
Still makes all human nature weep or laugh ! 


Vill 


A poet is like man before the fall, 
Having an Eden of his own, where bright, 
Celestial natures visit at his call ; 
His very dust are living words of mig 
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Stirring for ever in the hearts of all. 
Men say, as Job did to the Infinite: 
“Can dry bones live?” A poet never dies 
None, save the poet, tastes the eternal skies! 


ZODIACAL SYMBOLISM.—Parr ITI 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA. 


Tne elemental symbolism must, from the nature of the 
facts, have maintained an undi: sputed sway for a vast period 
of time. As , however, the elements admit of being pictorially 
represented in av: wiety of ways, both directly and tropically, 
one representation suggested another, until, in process of 
time, we find them typified by several distinct and self-con- 
siste nt sets of symbols, until ultimately they are superseded al- 
together by other direct repr sentations of the seasons. These 
different symbolisms, with the myths and usages founded on 
them, constitute the chief materials of mythology. I shall 
point out the principal groups which I have thus far detected, 
and in the order in which they appear to me to have originated. 
They are wonderfully few when we consider the vast space of 
time which their history evidently embrac es, and the immense 
mass of fable to which they have given origin. 

The first of these groups, as far as I am as yet able to deter- 
mine, is one for the knowledge of whose existence we are 
indebted to the same source which has already given us the 
purest form of the primitive myth, namely, the traditions of 
Mexico. Traces of its existence and wide diffusion are abun- 
dantly supplied by other mythologies, but they are too frag- 
mentary ever to have led to the detection or re-construction 
of so very singular a combination. In Mexico, however, the 
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group has not only been preserved entire, but it occupies a 
position of the utmost prominence and importance, both in 
the arrangements of the calendar and in the dogmas of th 
national faith. I allude to the celebrated hieroglyphics of the 
month and cycle—Tocur.i, the Rabbit, AcatL, the Cane, TEC- 
PATL, t the Flii nt, and C ALLI, the House. These symbols have 
long ceased to be employed for their original purposes even by 
the Mexicans, but the tradition of their true import was still 
kept alive by a variety of applications. This is evident from 
many facts, as well as from the formal testir mony contained in 
the following passage from the “Giro del Mondo” of Gamelli 
Careri, who derived all his information on such matters from 
the learned Siguenza. Speaking of the use made of these 
hierog g lyphi Cs in naming the years of the cycle, and their dis- 
pos sition in reference to the four cardinal poiuts, he adds: 


They also symbolized with the same figures the four elements; for Tochtli 
was dedicated to Tevacayohwa, god of the earth, Acatl to 7lalocatetuhtli, 
god of water, Tecpatl to Chetzalceor tl, god of air, and Cagli to Xihutecuhil, 


god of fire.* 
The propriety of these atiributions is easily demonstrated. 


As an animal which lives in the earth, which serves for the food of man, 
and which is prolific in an extraordinary degree, the rabbit is a direct and 
appropriate type both of earth and autumn, perhaps the most perfect animal 
type that could be chosen. The cane or reed is a water plant, and therefore 
directly symbolizes that element, and indirectly the season which it repre- 
sents; and we may reasonably presume that originally it was some plant 
as characteristically aquatic as the papyrus of Egypt or the lotus of India 
Tecpatl is the ancient arrow or spear-head, as is obvious from its invariable 
shape in the native pictures, as well as from the fact of its being represented 
as a spear-head in the wheels of the century, published by Gemellit and 

Soturini,{ the figures in which are not copies of the native paintings, 
but a European representation of the ideas expressed by them. In fact, 
they may be called a European translation of Mexican pictures, and must 
therefore have been executed under the guidance of native teachers; for the 
form of Tecpatl in the native pictures would never of itself have suggested 
the idea of a spear-head, least of all to such men as the Spanish conquerors 
in the sixteenth century. Viewing Tecpatl then as an arrow or spear-head, 

its import is unmistakable ; for next to the bird or insect, the arrow is the 


* Giro del Mondo, tom. VI., cap. vi., p. 40. 
+ Giro del Mondo, tom. VI., cap. vi., p. 46. 
¢ Antiquities of Mexico, vol. iv. 
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most direct and appropriate symbol of air, and as such it is of course an 
appropriate type of spring. Calli, as the symbol of fire, has an obvious 
reference to the temple, the abode of the sacred fire. TZeocalli, the house 
of God, was the Mexican equivalent of our word, temple; and the forms 
which Calli usually bears in the native paintings fully support this view of 
its original import. To connect with the zodiac the most sacred kind of 
fire was natural; and to represent this connection, it was necessary to have 
the fire burning on an altar, or inclosed in some species of shrine or sacred 
house. The constant association of these structures with the sacred fire 
would render them in time intelligible symbols of it, and we therefore find, 
in point of fact, that the altar, the pyramid, the tower, the cave, the house, 
the temple, and ultimately even an entire city, are all zodiacal equivalents 
of the element of fire. 


These remarks will be sufficient to show the appropriateness 
of these hieroglyphics, considered individually. When we 
view them as a connected series, they present still higher 
claims to attention, for they bring into full relief an import- 
ant idea, which, though clearly implied in the elemental sym- 
bols, is not so palp ably expresse 7 iy the m as it be comes by 
the adop tion of the present series. The idea I allude to is that 
of making the zodiac a type of external n¢ ture, as W ell as an 
immediate expression of the seasons. The four elements typify 
the phases of the year by the four primary principles of ex- 
ternal nature, as the ancients termed them, thus rendering the 
zodiac in some degree an image of the universe. The present 
group, while directly symbolizing the elements and indirectly 
the seasons, carries out and intensifies the association in ques- 
tion by representing in addition the four fundamental combina- 
tions which the union of the four essences produces, together 
vith an important idea not previously implied. In fact, it 
places before us in due order the three kingdo ms of nature- 
ANIMAL, (Tochtli,) VEGETABLE, (Acatl,) and MINERAL, (Tec- 
patl ;) while it superadds with Calli the constructive works of 
human ingenuity, together with the idea of Deity, spirit, and 
the other associ: ‘tions ; of relis gion; thus embracing four distinct 
ranges of thought—the seasons, ‘the elements, and this double 
representat ion of the universe. 

This symbolism, though as yet found in its integrity nowhere 
but in Mexico, appears, ne -vertheless, to have had a long and 
wide-spread reign; for we meet with its elements in various 
regions of the earth, bearing the precise import here assigned 
to them, and existing under circumstances which indicate an 
antiquity second only to that of the elemental types. The 
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arrow and house, with their various equivalents and deriva- 
tives, are especially prominent; the latter on account of its 
religious associations, the former from its connection with the 
idea of war—an idea which it attached with unvarying perma 
nence to the age of air. I know of no individual symbol 
which has been more suggestive than Zecpat/, nor one whose 
derivatives have played a more important part in the creations 
of mythology, the primary symbolism always excepted. 

The next group of which I have to speak continues the 
chain of association just described. It typifies the elements, 
and therefore the seasons, by the four great divisi-ns of the 
animal world—birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles. As only four 
classes are admissible, the insect, as winged, ranked with the 
bird, while it appears to have been placed among the reptiles 
when the wings were absent or not prominent. The bird was 
of course the type of air, and the fish of water, while a variety 
of reasons connected the beast with the earth. Consequently, 
“the reptile necessarily fell to the share of fire; and in this 
case, no animal of the class could be so appropriately chosen 
as the serpent. It inhabits principally the warmest regions of 
the earth-—-the south, the abode of fire. Its motions resemble 
the undulations of flame, and its hiss the noise of rushing fire ; 
and as fire scorches and destroys with instantaneous sudden- 
ness, so does the serpent strike and kill, while at times, like 
fire, it winds round its victim, encircling it in numerous folds.” 


This symbolism, like the previous ones, has also its minor suitabilities 
and contrasts. The bird and beast, the fish and reptile, are respectively 
placed at opposite points of the compass, and relatively present various cor- 
respondences. The bird and quadruped walk, the fish and serpent glide 
without feet. On the one hand, the fish is intermediate in structure be- 
tween the bird and beast, as is, on the other hand, the reptile, of which the 
serpent is here the representative. There can be no perfect animal type of 
fire, while the other elements may be well represented by symbols of this 
class ; in the case of fire, therefore, the symbolist is obliged to content him- 
self with a relative fitness, and I do not think that even on general principles 
any better choice could be made than the one in question—most certainly not 
in this particular combination. 


This symbolism must be considered as to a certain extent 
theoretic, for I have not, as yet, met with : as an sot and 
distinct series. But that the individual symbols have been used 
for the purposes here assigned to them is a point which I con- 
sider as beyond question. As to the serpent, the only element 
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of the group which even at first sight can appear doubtful, the 
evidence in regard to it is superabundant and most precise. 
In fact, there are few zodiacal types whose destination, charac- 
ter, and history have been more satisfactorily made out. It 
has not, inde sed, as will be shown hereafter, alw: ays retained its 
primitive place and significance, but in this respect it has only 
shared the common fate of all zodiacal materials. All have 
had their transfers and modifications, systematic as well as 
accidental; for the history of the zodiac displays a progressive 
development of thought, a regular advance in astronomical 
knowledge, and a vast series of movements in the affairs of 
humanity. 

The next group as yet distinctly recognized is another and 
an immediately-connected link in the chain of association 
which we are examining. It represents the elements and sea 
sons by four ty ey and dominant anim: uls—by what may very 
properly be called four animal kings. 


Were such a symbolism as this to be constructed without reference to 
any special climate or locality, but simply on general principles, the eagle 
would be selected as the type of air and spring, and the king of birds; the 
wiale as the king of fishes, and the type of water and winter; while, as the 
representative of earth and autumn, no animal has higher claims than the 
bull. His great bulk and stateliness are in character with the vastness and 
solidity of this element; by his courage, he is entitled to be a king; as an 
ox, he represents the labors of agriculture and the food of man, while his 
female form is a familiar mythological type of the beneficence of the earth, 
as well as of the season of autumn. To preserve the consistency of the group, 
and to represent fire by a dominant animal, we must regard the element in 
its destructive aspect; and in this case, the /ion, the most noble and terrific 
of all destructive animals, the king of wild beasts, will be its fit type. 


This arrangement is absolute, and irrespective of locality, 
and therefore, as might be conjectured, it is not the one which 
was actually made, though it be the best representation of the 
spirit of the original creation, if I have not erred in my inter- 
pretation of the symbolism. What was the first external form 
of this creation, I have not, as yet, been able to ascertain with 
any certainty, for the particular elements of the group have 
been variously represented in different times and places. Thus 
the vulture and haw kx, not to mention other birds of prey, are 
often found as equivalents of the eagle, while the devourin; 
element has been represented by the bear, wolf, dog, fom 
tiger, leopard, panther, ocelot, cat, etc., ete. W hich of these 
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is the prototype it is impossible, as yet, to say; but the lion, 

the tiger, and their variants are among the more recent, while 
the bear, wolf, and dog are certainly among the more ancient, 
the wolf and dog especially so. The most ancient combination 
as yet met with is the eagle, the bear, the bull, and the dolphin, 
which I have found in a German legen id; one of the most re- 
cent, though possibly the most celebrated, is that of the eagle, 
the lion, the bull, and the man. We have this form in the 
winged ‘lion of Assyria, which presents the wings of an eagle, 
the body of a lion, the horns of a bull, and the head of a man, 
the horns not being yrominent, but encircling the head, as an 
ornament. We also ars it in the cherubim of Ezcekiel,* as 
the eagle, the lion, the ov, and the man; and in the four ani- 
mals of the Revelations,+ as the eagle, the lion, the calf, and 
the man. Several other combinations have also presi nted 
themselves; but they are either less regular, or they belong to 
particular epochs, the peculiarities of which can not be ex- 
lained in this place without an unnecessary sacrifice of time 
ind regularity. 

This is an important as well as a very anc 
and though its original form can not yet be demonstrated wit 
certainty, the particular import and character of its seine 
elements and their variants are fully ascertained. A great 

variety of legends establish their existence, and fix their mean- 
ing in the most precise manner. 

I have now to speak of a group which presents the first 
break in the exclusive reign of the elemental associations, 
though even here, as in all other cases, these associations are 


p 


lent symbolis m ; 


. 3 


still the connecting links between the new and the old ideas. 

The train of tl hought which this group introduces will carry 

us to the close of the primitive era, and will be continued in 

the succeeding one; and some of its derivative imagery will 

be found to yield to few of the creations of mythology in in- F 
terest or importance. 


In following out the course of symbolic association which the ancients 
pursued in their zodiacal arrangements, they could not well overlook the 
striking analogies which exist between the phases of the day and those of 
the year—analogies which extend also to the elemental types of the seasons 
Morning, for instance, is the fit analogue of spring and of the /ife-giving 
air; it arouses us from the torpor and seeming death of sleep, as spring 


uy 


Chap. i., v. 10, and ch. x., ver. 14. 
( se A 


Chap. iv., ver. 7. 
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calls a thousand beings into actual life, or awakes them from the torpidity 
of winter. All the feelings of morning partake of the cheerfulness and light- 
ness of young life, and there is a freshness and elasticity in its breezes which 
belong to no other period of the day. The warmth and brightness of noon 


are the natural equivalents of summer and fire, while evening, with its calm- 


ness, its repose, and its social enjoyments, aptly typifies earth and autumn. 
Night is an equally obvious counterpart of winter and death, representing 


1 


» by its prevailing color the deep blue of the element of water. These 


aflinities are too striking to ] @ OV erlooked, al d they hay e not I h over- 
ked; on the contrary, they have been not only clearly recognized, but 
also thoroughly elaborated, even to their minutest details. 


To make any direct zodiacal use of this series of ideas is clearly impos- 





le. If we employ it at all, we must symbolize the sym ; and the 
t naturai 1 ie Of Going So 1s by the m { + phases 
o> . s 
4) es ort ae Mar UN. eee ie, Sey ] oie 
of the day are principally indicated by th , these ca 
] I : . : lav 1 
y be expre sed by variations in color, must be 


broadly marked to answer the requirements of symbolic writing. Nigl 


in at once suggest black and white, or blue and w] as their repre 
itatives; black being the equivalent of darkness, and b the color of 
ky when freed from clouds, as well as of water, the original type 


winter, White is the color of the noon-day sun, and of light and fire iz 
their highest manifestations; and as the direct o 


it is preferable to red, yellow, or any other of the tints assumed by | 





fire asts between morning and evening are but slightly 

ind | therefore, it is much more « ilt to obtain distinguishi 

Neither have these periods any very characteristic points, except sunris 

and sunset; for beyond these, each merges into day, on the one hand, and 
to night, on the other. As the coloring of these distinctive points depends 


the momentary condition of the atmosphere, they not only present a 











d play of colors, but their appearances often interchange; still, red i: 
d ily the most habitual tint of sunrise, while a iden sunset” is the 
! mi as well as the highest attribute of departing day. It is also a 
term in strict harmony with autumn, the season of golden harvests and golden 
fruits. Adopting this nomenclature, the four seasons will be the red, the 
white, the yellow, and the black or blue, and the four ages the yellow, th 
wh e, the re 1, ind the black 
This symbolism is very ancient, and has been widely spread. It has the 
advantage of readily conjoining with other types, and therefore has deter- 


mined the colors of symbols and deiti 





divisions. Its chief interest, however, is derived from the fact of its having 
given birth to a derivative symbolism highly celebrated in classical and 


eastern fable, and which, in certain regions of the earth, has exercised a pro- 
digious influence on nearly all the subsequent creations of mythology, even 


down to its latest epochs. 
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The term, golden age, is a natural substitute for yellow age, and silver is 
an epithet for white, of which poetry would equally avail itself. Having 
thus a golden and a silver age, men would not long remain without a copper 
age, as this metal is next in vend. and represents the red of morning. Cop- 
per ultimately ceded to brass, and the addition of iron, as the natural metallic 
equivalent of black, blue, night, and water, gave the complete series of the 
golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron ages, a series singularly charae- 
teristic in all its parts; for not only are these individually appropriate, but 
they have also the additional advantage of standing in the exact order of 
their relative beauty and value—a gradation which is further in harmony 
with the relative importance of the seasons, though not, certainly, with their 
relative beauty. Autumn is the crowning season of the year; for summer 
and spring are but preparations for it, while winter is a time of rest or death. 
Summer ranks next in importance; then spring; last of all, winter. 

This gradation of excellence very naturally introduced an entirely new 
element into the history of the great cycle—that of progressive degeneracy ; 
and altogether the symbolism has proved so attractive, that it has given 
birth to a new zodiacal legend, which, in Greece and Italy, and to a great 
extent in Western Asia likewise, has quite supplanted the primitive myth. 


The four ages of Greece differ from those of Mexico in their 
imagery simply, not in their essence. The cye le is the same 
in both as to its commencement, progress, and close. In each 
case, humanity perishes at the termination of the age; but in 
the new myth, we have no elemental catastrophes, because we 
have no elemental symbolism ; while in the old one, we have 
no contrast between the relative merits of the ages, because 
none is suggested by the nature of the elements. It is from 
the absence of this contri ist that the old cycle is p resented to 
us as complete, while in the new myth the actual period is al- 
ways the fourth age. The clorious pictures which poetry and 
tradition drew of the golden age were never applicable to the 
existing time; even the bes age was too grand for the pet- 
tiness and degeneracy of living men; therefore the present 
time is alw: ays the iron age, and the renovation of the cycle 
has still tocome. Thus, though the Mexican was in the fifth 
age of the world, the Greek and Roman were on ily in the 
fourth, while the Hindoo fabuli: st, after r piling cycle upon cycle 
with all the prodigality of the most licentious fancy, still took 
care to leave his reader in the end amidst all the troubles and 


crimes an | degeneracy of the Kali Yuga. 
] 


A glance at the descriptions of the Srey writers will 
days isfy the reader of the propriety of the foregoing ana- 
lysis. ‘The golden age, the representative of autumn, is a tim 
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of universal abundance. Earth pours forth its wealth sponta- 
neously, and man’s sole task is to gather, to eat, and to give 
himself up to joy. The myth is here transparent. In autumn, 
we do not sow or plant or till the ground; we merely collect 
the fruits which have now come to maturity. As far as this 
season is concerned, therefore, the earth presents her gifts 
spontaneously, all the labors of tillage being accomplishe din 
he other seasons. In the golden age, likewise, there were 
neither cities, nor houses, nor kings, nor laws, nor arms, nor 


+ 


commerce, because, as will be seen in the sequel, all these ideas 
belong to the symbolism of the other seasons. All was now 
country—earth, an innocent, happy, and rural existence. 

The silver age, like summer, ts a time of mixed good and 
evil, and men partook of its peculiarities. It was now that 
men first began to inhabit houses—‘Zum primum subiere do- 
mos,” says Ovid*—because this was the age of Calli, the house ; 
d it was now, too, accol ling to Hesiod, that they first* re- 


an l 


fused to serve the gods, to raise altars to them, and offer them 
eptable sacrifice, because, as already pointed out, all these 
associations of religion are summer attributions, 

In the brazen age, men are “ scenior ingeniis et ad horrida 
promptior arma, ’ because it is the age of Tecpat l, of war, of the 
arrow and the spear. According to Hesiod,t+ the men of the 
brazen age were made @f ash wood, because, in the Jater ar- 


Stak i’ 


t O!ls Ol 


rangements of the zodiac, wo cd was one of the sym 
ring, though by transfer only, and not of original right, while 
1e ash was speci! ically a zodiacal tree, as in the case of the 
ash Yydrasil of Se: andinavian mythology. They ate no wheaten 
food, but d ‘voured flesh; their hearts were adamant, (the stone, 
Teepatl,) and their dwellings, implements, and arms were brass. 
In the iron age, men for the first time build ships, and ven- 
ture upon the dee p and practise commerce, and feel the “amor 
sceleratus habe ndi, because this is the age of water. _ ee 
ships, merchandise, and money are prominent among its repre- 
sentatives. These de scrip ‘tions are written in late times, and 
therefore they involve the symbolism of various epochs, be- 
cause each succeeding age, in transmitting the myths which 
antiquity has bequeathed, has had a tendency to impress them, 
to a greater or less extent, with its own peculiarities. Hence 
the superabundance, and OCC asionally the incongruity, of im- 

ry which legends present, and of which we have some spe- 
cimens in the present case; for the gigantic size which Hesiod 


i 


* Metamorphoses, lib, i. + Works and Days, v. 120, ete. 
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assigns to the men of the brazen age is wholly o1 
with the early condition of the fable, and ref 
of the imagery of air and earth, which characterizes a certain 

portion of 7 tertiary mythology. Another instance of this | 
confusion in Hesiod is his making five instead of four ages: for 
the addi tion: a age is not the first of a new cycle, as in Mexico, 
nor does its presence indicate a regular quinary cycle, such as 


ers 


existed fats a urban portion of the tertiary era; it is merely an 
inter} olation of the heroic age of the later Greek myths in the 
original quaternary s ries of the old metallic legend. It is not . 


a little singular that the description of Ovid is altogether more 
sevaiie and aetecteciine than that of Hesiod 

This legend closes the primitive era, as far as the present 
state of my knowledge permits me to form a judgment on the 
matter. The symbolisms which I have laid before you are the 
only connected groups which I have, as yet, identified as hav- 
ing any reasonable claims to be referred to this remote period. 


There are, however, a great many detached symb ls which 
have such claims, and which nay perhaps, be fragments of 
groups not as yet detected. Many of these detached types are 
of great interest; but as my limite will not pr rmit n 
sufficiently into detail to show their application and p1 
suitability, it is, perhaps, best to ieee them altoget 
noticed : at all events, for the present. 

The two legends described, and which, strictly speaking, are 
but different forms of a single myth, are the « nly « nes which 
[ can with certainty assign to this era. There are two or three 
others which may hereafter be referred to it, though in theii 
best-known forms they se to the secondary or even tertiary 
period. 


I might here ask whether you think it possible that these 
t| i] 


varied and systematic harmonies can all be the result of's 

a . . e 7: ° ° ‘ 
coincidence; but I shall de! r this question until you have 
seen more of my views. By the time these sketcl re con 


cluded, you will, I think, feel that there is but one rational 
answer to such an inquiry, and that the one which I a1 ticl] ate. 


} ‘ 1- Y ; , ‘ + 
The laws and arrangements thus far spoken of are an 
1 ° ; 7 : ‘ 
the most important of my system, 1n so far as they ¢ 
] ere, , j = ‘ ] ] 4 4] 
the foundations of mytholocy : but in all other respects, thx 


still to be presented are far more curious and important, and 
bear more directly on a great v arie ‘ty of questions of practical 
interest. Of this you will be able to rae by my next letter. 
In the mean time, I am ever, Yours, etc., 

LUKE Bur! 
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THERE is a land, a shadowy land, 


Wearing no earthly bloom, 


Upon whose lone and trackless strand 
A myriad host doth come ; 

Sad and sorrowing, they wear 

Traces of a worldly care 

That long have passed away; 

Whose eyes are dim with memory’s tears, 

And brows deep furrowed by long years 


P lincrerir larar 
Of lingering decay. 


rT 
Il. 


Each lovely form we knew in youth 
trays back, like spectre pale, 
And early vows of love and truth 
Seem yet our souls to hail 


With tidings from a bri 





They urge us not to ling 
But beckon us away, 
To wander with them silent] 

To cross eternity’s dark sea, 
And dwell ’neath heaven's ray. 


Ill, 


They part the curtains of the night, 
And come with noiseless tread, 
And eyes long dim again grow bright, 
Though we have mourned them dead ; 
Oh! no, they have but gone before, 
To find upon that silent shore 
The peace denied them here; 
To heal the broken heart, and bind 
With harmony the tortured mind, 
And check grief’ 


ief’s starting tear. 
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IV. 
And every heart of human mould 
Treads o’er that shadowy plain, 


When sleep’s soft mantle doth infold 
The racked and care-wrought brain ; 
All meet some fond departed shade, 
Some flower, whose earthly bloom’s decayed, 
Catching the flickering gleams 
Of joys, whose brightness long hath fled: 
All meet again, the quick and dead, 
In that sweet land of dreams. 


V. 
They come to cheer us on the way, 
The path themselves have trod— 
Sweet pilgrims of a brighter day, 
Whose spirits dwell with God. 
They come with melancholy grace, 
And wear upon each radiant face 
Celestial looks of love! 
Oh! may the calm and silent night 





Restore ye thus to our fond sight, 
Bright angels from above! 
R. D. P 
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MINOR USURPATIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


WHEN we reflect upon the objects designed to be encom- 
passed by the institution of the present general government, 
namely , the disché arge of those functions which relate to “ war, 
peace, ne cotiation, and forei ‘ign commerce,” to which the legis- 
lation of the State s, in their individual capacit les, Was neces: 
sarily incompete nt, reserving to the States control over all 
those subjects which, in the ordin: iry course of affairs, concern 
the lives, liberties, and property of the peop le, and in the 
internal order, improvement, and prosperity ty of the : State,™* we 
are, in the first place, forcibly reminded of Mr. Jefferson's 
exposition of the boundaries of jurisdiction between the two 
governments which compose our comp lex system. “To the 

State governments,” says he, “are reserved all legislation and 
sali tote ation in the affairs whie h concern their citizens only ; 
and to the federal government is given whatever concerns 
foreigners, or citizens of other States, these functions alone 
being made federal. The one is the domestic, the other the 
foreign branch of the same government, neither having control 
over the other, but within its own department.” And in the 
second place, we are equally struc ‘k with the fact that these 
expositions of the duties assigned to the two governments are 
correct. And who can disprove them? But the boundaries 
which they mark out have Tio been obliterated by the usur- 
pations of the federal government. So early did it commence 
its career of violence upon the Constitution, that we are now 
compelled to hear this fact advanced as an argument in favor 
of the constitutionality of these infractions of the instrument. 
He who has kept pace with the rapid progress of unconstitu- 
tional usurpation by this government, will not denounce this 


z 


* Federalist, p. 252 
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1s declamation for rhetorical effect, but will recognize in it the 
nary of the hestory of federal usurpation. l'o use the language 


of the Federalist, we hope that we have elsewhere satisfactorily 
proved that the powers delegated by the Constitution to the 

ral government are few and defined; we hope, also, that 

we have as satisfactorily shown that in the executing these 
‘few and defined” powers, the government is limited to t 
enactment of such secondary laws as are sary 
ner” to carry them into effect. If. then, t 
In pretation of a written constitution—and what other can 
be substituted which accords with the idea of the adoption of 


written limitations to power ?—we can not but entertain seri- 


ee 
ter 
Cl 


4 
us fears that the experiment of limiting power by such frail 


barriers may prove a failure. In vain will the honest mind 
look to the Constitution as a source of many of the acts of the 


eeneral government. If he view this instrument as one grant- 
ing only pecific powers, he could not but exclaim, in the 
excess of his astonishment, Whence then your committees on 
vericulture ! Whence your committees on manufactures! 
W hence your committees on internal improvements! Whence 
your banking incorporations! Whence your Colonization 
Society ! W hence your West Point Academy ! W hence your 
marine hospitals ! Whence your Antartie expediti n! 
ae 


Whence your Dead Sea expedition | Whence your exper n 
in search of Sir John Franklin! and last, though not least, 
whence your Vaccine Institution! Let it, in derision, be 


7 


answered, because the States had proved themselves incompe- 
tent to the task of providing in those affairs which concern the 
health, liberties, and properties of the people; and especially 
in the internal order, improvement, and prosperity of them- 


A 


3° 1? , ° ? “J 
selves, and to this end the general or foreign department of 
A 
as San 
the government was created. But it may be answered, these 


wers are not specifically delegated by the Constitution to 





? 

Pitnerwos A re ply s at hand: these are what we denominate 
the emplied powers of the government; the result of a libe 
eonstruction of that too rigidly restricting instrument which 
the convention forced upon the country. This is not alt 


gether satire, but one of the usual arguments justifving the 


ASST} 
assum 


s . + ia . a aioe E 1 

ption of powers, which, though ealled incidental to other 
. - = 7 » 

rimary powers, become of the utmost moment an 


? 
4 
to the majority in Congress—of much greater magnitude t 


many of the powers proposed to be vested in the general gov- 


ernment by the convention, which, if they had been inserted 


+ 


in the Constitution, would have been of a much greater genera! 
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nature; ed for instance, as the establishment of a university, 
or the establishment of public institutions for the promotion 
of the alle and sciences, ete. 
In the above enumeration of the instances of the minor 
usurpations of ae we will dwell only on one of them, 
show the reductio ad absurdum to which the doctrine of 
si ie powers leads its advocates. We will take the subject 
of marine hospitals for elucidation ; but let it here be premised 
that the writer does not carp at these instances of philanthropy 
and benevolence, wherein the general government has indulged 
itself, from any want of the same ingredients in himself: for 
he wishes that these, its acts, were constitut want and if not so, 
he would have them made such by a specific addition to tha 
instrument: for he admits that some of them are of beneficia 
tendency. Ie further rejoices that in these usurpations the 
government has not proved itself as burdensome to the States 
as in other instances of usurped power. “a nly points t 


— oF 


them to prove the position that he has taken in this paper, to 
wit, that the federal governme nt hs as ever been in the exercise 


of undelegated power. A marine hospital, it is said, is inci- 
dental to the power of regulating commerce with foreign 
nations. If so, then, what subject is not equi lly incidental to 
the same power? If it be “necessary and proper” to the 
maintenance of our intercourse with foreign nations, that the 
ick mariner be thus provided for, is it not equally important 
that there should exist some manufactory of this useful class 
, by taking the infantile pop ulation of the country 
into some national establishment designed for their tuition in 


the art of navigation? Is not agriculture, which provides the 
1] 


of eitizens 


pabulum or food of commerce, equally a legitimate object of 
legislation? Should not Congress project a juvenile farm 
establishment in each county of a State, to instruct in the most 
approve id principles of th »art? After the pi ts of agri- 


‘ulture shall have passed our custom-houses, and shall have 
been deposited in the government warehouses, should not 
means be adopted for their safe keeping and security :dede fire, 
ete. ? Should not Congress, for these purposes, charter hose 
and engine ¢ ompanies for carrying out the le itima = purpose 
of preserving the same? Should there not be established upon 


L 


our quays, dockyards, and forts, sentinel boxes. « ontaining 
sub-marine armor and diving-bells, to fish up sah naval 
implements, and drunken soldiers, who may be about to be 
consigned to watery graves—and, per: nore nture, the establish- 


ment of an India-rubber life -preservil ¢ manufactory, from 
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which every mariner of the Union might supply himself gratis 
with one of these useful inventions? And, then, is not the 
health of the soul of more consequence than the health of the 
body? Ought not Congress to establish an American Bible 
Society, to furnish, without charge, a copy of the Word of Life 
to every soldier and sailor within its broad domains? And 
should not overseers be appointed, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to inspect the morals of this incorrigible 
class, and all for the furtherance of THE GENERAL WELFARE? 

Will it be said that this is carrying an argument to extremes? 
We deny it. We assert that all these have as direct a connec- 
tion with commerce and intercourse with foreign age as the 
establishing of marine hospitals, and providing bed, be is and 
bedding, nurses, physicians, and = 1ecaries’ shops, for healing 
the infirmities of those who navigate the ocean. And w hy of 
these only? And why not of nes who carry on intercourse 
between the States, whether driving the mail-stages, or govern- 
ing the winged locomotive, or the slave-owner, moving from 
one State to another? Why does not Congress construct car 
avanseries, as in the East, for these? Certain it is, that the 
labor of the planter and the labor of the slave in the produce 
of rice, cotton, and tobacco, constitute three fifths of the pab l- 
lum of American commerce. We think we feel the pious 
shudder of abolitionism thrill through our shivering system at 
the unholy thought; and yet, forsooth, we must, when put 
upon our Ci aoe ot imit th: at ‘this has somewhat a kind of—a sort 
Of- ——(I, consid rabl , kine d of a like ness to u hat Wi Ly be called air wn Le 
dental c mnection with commerce ; for without these three princi- 
pal articles of export, it is well known that three out of every 
five of our ships would be rotting and dropping piecemeal at 
our wharves. So say the statistics of the census taken by act 
of Congress. ‘T'o such unseasonable conclusions does a devia- 
tion from the letter of a written constitution lead the advocates 
of implied powers; for it is evident that it leads to universal 
legislation, as has been seen. 

We believe, however, that such has been the liberality of th 
States to their general government, when forming its Constitu- 
tion, that there can be no justification in its resorting to the 
di ange rous doe strine of inp lied pows rs. We think that there 
can not aris >a conjuncture of affairs which shall be within th 
scope of the e objects for which it was created, in which that 
government can not point to a specific and ul nqualifi cd delega- 
tion of power in all cases necessary to its well-being and exist- 
ence. ‘To Congress has been delegated discretionary power 
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over the sword and the purse; to all that relates to foreign 
nations in peace as well as in war—as also to every other ob- 

ject in which a// the States had an eq ually common interest 

ITaving been created for purposes of neral interest to shin 

States, it finds itself trammeled in its actions only when legis: 
lating for the benefit of some individual State « — It is 
only in this exigency that it finds it necessary to resort to the 
doctrine * implied powers—a doctrine which we hl we 
have elsewhere sufficiently shown as subversive of the design 
which osivtamsed a written constitution — dealing ‘as the 
amount of power intended to be intrusted to the government 


which it was about to create. 


THE WINTER OF THE HEART. 


a | 


I LOVE the winter days!—grim, gaunt, f 
They're like proud hearts deserted of their joy, 


Still fronting r with a most unqua gy scorn 
The adverse fate that wrought out their annoy. 


Into the bare, brown bosom of the earth 

Pour pitilessly down the flowerless rains, 
And with fierce shriekings of unholy mirth 

The sleety winds sweep ravening o’er the pla 
But, through the peltings of the mocking storm, 

Nature stands up unshrinking, undismayed ; 
Her great heart pulsing evenly and warm, 

As when the summer sun about it played. 
Thus with serene endurance struggling on, 
The great, calm soul looks on the wreck of glories gone 
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1? 7 ) ’ so 
walked home—dripping a 
: 7 ] ee ‘ ‘ 
i instances we might ad Luce, were Wb NOt 


sary to do so. For it must appear clear 
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as an axiom, that, since the world has been a world, Fiction 
has enjoy d, bs y prese rip tion 1, the P — of telling what little 
= truth has been told to us—or ratl r, What little we vouchsafe 

» hear. 

” iow do we gainsay the practice. We, for one, like it abov« 
all things, and as an editor rejoice in that peculiarity of the 
human brain which permits us to fill our columns. We sec 
but one objection to it—the dan ge r of misinterpretation. Hor it 


J 

a poor parable that will not admit of a dozen explanations, 
nd we more than half believe that this is one reason why 
allegory “takes” so well. Again, we might iply examples 
without going to Dodona, to show how often parabolical truth 
has been a convenience in the hands of the designing, and } 





LAs 
set parties by the ears, where a little straigl t-lorwal h mely 
truth might have afforded no such pretext. We prefer, how- 
ever, risking the whole force of our argument upon the infer- 
ence to be drawn from a single tale ; imitating, perhaps, in this 
the very enti ict which we reprobate in others. But an 
apologue is better than a prologue; so we will just tell our 
tory ss further ado, ne the same to the lite- 


rary -xecul |)’ [srael lor an additional chapter to the 
‘aiels of Anions 

Alderman Grossepoc he of the —th ward was in great glee 
one night. The leaders of a party had met at his house to 
discuss turtle and champagne in ' nt 





l ictory Oi 
664] ee 2 + +} they 61 aieted es cies hh) ere 
the party —not the party then ana there assembi OUt that 


party on a great scale which proves a dinner-party to some 
it Ww. and too olten a party-col red fool’ 5S Cap to th unsuspe cting 
nass. Great was the roar of the Ing 
Honor—good sayings seasoned with excellent wine. Gourmet 
Ggrossepoche was, therefore, in night no vd, and whe n the serv: 
ant announced Nat Seribblerius, not an instant did the Alder- 
man hesitate, but forthwith ordered Sceribblerius shown in. 
Now Nat Scribblerius was a valuable man in his way. He 
was the Swiss of the goose-quill, the jack-of-all-tra les of litera- 
ture. Tl here was nothing he could not write— 
a pol liti ‘al review on either side of the question down to a 
pufl ‘Doetor Pitch’s Abominable a rs.” He was 
vey as well prepart d, tor satl isfactory waves, to “doa tragedy 
or an epie, as an advertis ment ora pull, Son nove Is, tele- 
graphic hoaxes, Kuropean letters, El Dorado items, or ‘“ dread- 


; ie . . oe . | > n thin . ’ ~4 
ful accidents ” he was willing to manufacture at the shortest 


notice, and with er ual zest and ability. For this was the re- 
deeming quality of Nat—the buoy which floated lim, light 
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and insignificant as any cork, over the troublous waters of the 
world. Nat was therefore a man not to be trifled with. Be- 
sides, he was exceedingly merry in his cups, and the most wel- 
come boon- -companion at the turtle-laden tables of Aldermanic 
nobility. No wonder, then, that he was especially welcome on 
sw evening in quest ion. They made room for him at the 

table ; three kinds of glasses were placed before him filled with 
dhies kinds of wine, and the m rry meeting went on as before, 
But there was a deep gloom visible on the countenance of the 
new-comer. An eclipse lay upon his customary wit. None of 
his usual repartees and sallies were forthcoming to convulse 
the table. When he laughed at the jokes of the host, it was 
with a dry, wiry laugh, which the least-accomplished toady 
can ever command; not with that well-acted, irrepressible burst 
of uproarious ap preciation which marked Scribblerius as the 
most valuable parasite of the day, and made his presence wel- 
come in proportion as it raised the entertainer’s estimation of 
his own powers of amusing. Evidently some grief was prey- 
ing upon the constitution of the universal writer, and his 
friends now made it their business to discover its sources. 
Nat resisted at first right manfully. But at last combined 
champagne and brooding proved too much for his discretion. 
With a rueful countenance he poured out his secret sorrow into 
the capacious bosom of the Alderman. 

It was a short story, but pathetically told. Scribblerius had 
a rival, yclept Dunce Demi-John. The latter was one of your 
business-like artisans in literature who manage to levy a com- 
fortable tithe upon the gains of the hard-working artist. By a 
species of manceuvring too dark to be here explained, he had 
rained ee influence with the daily press, and used it 
to considerable advantage. Whenever a foreign artist landed 
on our shores, Dunce Demi-John made his acquaintance before 
the dust of Europe was fairly brushed from his garments. 
With consummate art, the mercenary author contrived to leave 
behind him a vast idea of his power—for good or evil. New- 
York, he intimated, was a benighted provincial town, enjoying 
no critical light except what emanated from the luminous pe n 
he wielded. Public taste hung breathless upon his dictum. He 
was the oracle, the fate, the Magnus Apollom—and kept a com- 
fortable pension bourgeoise, where the new-comer could have “the 
comforts of a home” together with the enjoyments of a “refined 
domestic circle ” highly preferable to the glass-walled retire- 
ment of hotel privacy. Of the mysteries of puffing and adver- 
tising he explained just enough to induce the unsuspecting 
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\ ictim to en iploy his services. This was one phase of Demi- 
John’s prodigious versatility.  eaceboe not less characteristic, 
you might pr ‘reeive if you followed him ce lin staay, where, 
scissors in one hand and wafers in the other, he « lipped a nd 
pasted together the ideas of other folk. For he had just wit 
ouch to appropri iate to himself the wit of better writers. Thus 
he wandered: over thn. allie: fable sensing a pital haven 
by the sweat of other brows than his own, and never—never 
once acknowledging the corn. It was in the exercise of this 
branch of his high prerogative that he had enkindled the wratl 
of Seribblerius. Nat Scribblerius bemoaned his stolen thun- 
der. He would care little, he was pleased to inform his Alder- 
manic friend, for downright, open theft. But to see his cher- 
ished ideas garbled, and spoiled in the garbling, was what 
human flesh could never endure. Such was his present pre- 
dicament, and he hoped he » did not pre sume too much! ( 
acq iaintanee and from his honorable friend’s high standing in 
the Common Council, to ask his advice in the premises. 

To this disclosure of the woes of author-craft Grossepoche 
istened with eyes demi-shut, and an expression of countenance 
which betokened every thing but sympathy. How could he 
feel for the poor author an gidevinens. a man of fortune, a 
favorite with “the party,” and just risen from a good dinner? 
‘There was no chord in his heart which another man’s misery 
coul t strike. A dined alderman has no bowels of compassion. 
With an air half indifferent, half bantering, he thus answered 
the oneal 

‘My very good friend, yours is a delicate cas — quite a deli 
cate case. It is hard to advise— extremely | hard. Thus far, 
the alderman proceeded in a slow, measured tone, with his left 
hand in his vest-pocket, his dexter eye knowingly closed, and 


his right index expressively elevated to the side of his nose 


An idea now seemed to strike him: and, changing his attitude 
and manner. he proceeded in a tone seending henevo- 
and manner, he proceeded in a tone of condescending benevo 
lence: 
ee ee reading a story which suits your case ex- 
actly. I will read it to you, if the Sopa do not object.” 
Thus speaki . reached a volume from a neighboring 
tand, if ean Galt aaeak seals aad Gaon ana It had 
eS ee o a as Sam Houston,” yet 
lt might have | een ° ‘The W onde ul J Adventures of Captain 
Priest.” Whatever it was, semdcue the Saisaik Boia it 
, a 1 * 1] s 
at a marked place, and read, or pretended to read, as follows: 
)9 
— od 
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“In the time of King Jayme I., of Majorca, there was a knight of Pe 

pignan who was a brave troubadour, and made brave songs wonderfully 
well. But one that he made was better than the rest, and, moreover, was 
set to good music. And people were so delighted with that song, that for a 


long time they would sing no other. And so the knight that made it was 


well pleased. But one day, going through the streets, he heard a shoemaker 
singing this song; and he sang it so ill, both in words and. tune, that any 


man who had not heard it before would have held it to be a very poor song, 


and very ill made. Now, when the knight heard that shoemaker spoil hi 
rood work, he was full of grief and anger, and 


eot down from his beast, a1 


sat down by him. But the shoemaker gave no heed to the knight, and did 


not cease from singing; and the further he sang, the more he spoiled thi 


song that the knight had made. And when the knight heard his good wor! 
so spoiled by the foolishness of the shoemaker, he took up very gently son 
shears that lay there, and cut all the shoemaker’s shoes in pieces, together 


with all the hide, sole-leather, and other half-made materials around 





and having done this mischief, mounted his beast and rode away. 
‘“‘ Now when the shoemaker saw his shoes and his leather and his 


and beheld how they were cut in pieces, and that he had lost all his labor 
and his material, he was much troubled, and went shouting after the knight 


1 


. } sort ‘Af. x - } 
that had done it. And the knight answered: ‘ My friend, our lord th 


king, as you well know, is a good king and ajust. Let us, then, go to him, 


and let him determine as may seem right the difference between us.’ And 


1 


they were agreed todo so. And when they came before the king, the sho 
lone hit 


maker told him how he had lost his all, and much harm had been « 
And the king was wroth at it, and asked the knight if this were truth. Ai 
the knight said that it was, but that he would like to say why he did it 
And the king told him to say on. And the knight answered that the kin; 
knew very well that he had made a song—the one that was very good, a1 


had good music—and he said that the shoemaker had spoiled it in singing ; 


in proof whereof, he prayed the king to command him now to sing it. And 


th os Oost } : 
phen the Knight Said that since 


the king did so, and saw how he spoiled it. 


the shoemaker had spoiled the good work he had made with great pains and | ¢ 


labor, so he might spoil the works of the shoemaker. And the king, and 

all they that were with him. were merry at this. and lauchced: and the ki! 

ail they that were with him, were merry at this, and laughed; and the KI 

commanded the shoemaker never to sing that song again, nor trouble th 
good work of the knight; but the king paid the shoemaker for the harm 


that was done him, and commanded the knight not to vex the shoemak 


any more.” 


} impersonation of oracular wisdom, wile his 2 


story with all the warmth of cham} 


a2 WA Li } 
A « A 
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1 ca eF sets al — t ‘ . a: eer he ? 1 en 
the effusive gratefulness of venison and turtle. Meanwhi 
seribblerius felt quizzed—and looked so. 


| “Am I,” said he, after a pause, “ to construe your apologue 
for myself?” 
t 


mm ] aia . 
I") erman nodded acquiéscence. 
ce fy } { y w) ( 3 
| n,’ resumed the autho ) hon 5 cood K1in2 
} ’ oa . 7 4 1 1.4 
and ] of the story, and I am 1 it \ made the good 
1 . . 7 7 x 1 
song, and Dunee Demi-John is the covbier. \ well 
Sih s 036 ts og al Ri 
Seribblerius took his leave, and that night, on his way home 
: ) soos eee , BP stale einen tires - 
Sto} | In Broadw ay and pro\ LC d himself With a substantia! 
+ - . ee 
cowhide 


the following dav : the « 
On the 1LOlLiOoOW1DE Gay, as toe a 


was somewnat s irprised to see sceribbd 


1 -] eo a i ea A Pe aa a oo - 
by an < er, who held him in custody, and a friend, who pro- 
’ 4 7 “7 , 7 - > ry 7 
posed to give bail for the d juent authol he charge was 
14 ] 4 rT} se ] ° “s . ; 4 ] 1 
assault and battery. The offender briefly stated his case: he 
} ] & tose erent iA manemre « ] a 1 } wnat 4 eee 
had met bis rival that morning; and ne aadaded, with a spiterul 


7 y 


gesture: “J cut his hide for lim 


a 
, according to your honors ac- 





My advice !” exclaimed the pu lermal 
“Certainly. Don’t you remem! pologue? I should 


a ase ] 1 but that was morally imi 19 A 
ave cut him to the sowl, but that was Moraily i1mpossibdie. AS 


It IS not KDOWN to us how Pecriovler1us Was UO en out Ol 
Se SRO Oe = sine ae Rak ] } TT io} 
his adiuueulty, nor what reply Grossepoche made. tie might, 
however, have borrowed wisdom from the presi officer 

. . . 7 , ™ 
one of our municipal legislatures, whom we ourself heard vue 
. 1,4 7 . . 2 ] on . lear ae one . 
hight addressing the following unparllamentary answer to an 
Le mber. who had reau 1 the president t re kanic 
obstinate member, who had requested the president to explain 
- Smee Taha eck Udy ee ; OR I re 5 
nis explanation. is nol for me,” that wortny sald, FOR 
> a7 3 J 4 . 
; Juli Rae Board both the arguine i and the sen FOR to compre- 
cl. 








The ( POSS. | ( etobe ; 


H E oe oe ee ee 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


I. 


He who through the world would go 
Stainless with its dust and woe, 

Like the Christ the cross must bear— 

The gall must taste—the thorn must wear 
Whose points his throbbing forehead tear— 
Yet, like the Christ, know no despair. 


IT. 
Hard the riddle is to know— 
Hard, unsoiled through life to go— 
Hard, that he avy cross to bear— 
The gall te taste—the thorn to wear ; 
Yet not a bird that wings the air, 
But sings the riddle’s answer there. 


III. 


Not a flower on earth can blow— 

Not a single fountain flow— 

Not a single corn-blade bare 

Its tender green to ray and air— 

Not one green leaf the sunshine share, 

But must that riddle’s key declare. 
IV. 

He who through the world will go 

Open-eyed, may shun the woe. 

Love is working everywhere— 

In tree, in wave, in herb, in air— 

Love alone the cross may bear, 

Yet, like the Christ, know no despair 
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THE NEBRASKA-KANSAS BILL. 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON, 


JUDGING by what is spoken and written concerning this 
measure, it seems evident that it is imperfectly , understood. 
W hat or how many States ‘hel = laves at the passage of th 
Declaration of Inde spender r at the adoption of the Consti 
tution of the United Shakes, has really nouung 1 to do with th 
question. There is a principle underlying the Nebraska bill 


roy ° } 


which was, in its passage, discussed and aes . It is to th 
discussion of that principle that we shall for a few minutes 
turn our attention, and we think we can make it plain to th 


1 

comprehension of every reasoning man that there was not, and 
ot have been committed any outrage upon either sec- 

tion of the Union by the passage of those famous bills. 
We believe it is no longer a debatable question whethe1 
Congress has power to legislate upon the slavery question 
at itories belonging to and constituting 
Ve believe that no man whose opinion is worth 
| - argument of this great point, contends for any 
congressional power of legislation. Assuming that ae as 
dd, we shall not go into an argument to prove t that Con- 
gress has no power under the Constitution to touch with its 
legislative finger the question of slavery, but proceed at onc« 
to show why the Nebraska-Kansas bills are constitutional and 


proper a ind right. 


} 
A 


+4 
LULA 


7 = 


At the adoption of the Constitution, the « ice of slavery 
as a State institution was acknowledged by that instrument, 


and in it there is nothing limiting it to places then cherishing 
it, or in any wise prohibiting its extension. If such had beet 
the intention * its framers, it could very easily have been in- 


troduced into the section providing for the admission of new 
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is Union; but the very fact that an admission of 
7 a) cil al . +] 
‘mplated without restriction upon that 


oer ae 
e as to the limitation or spread of the 





ve, the Constitution was adopted, the ex- 
= . ’ . , . 
i istence of slavery recognized, and provision made for returning 
r , iw a . » 7 } . ; 
; to the owner any fugitive from service or labor escaping from 
¢ Sty 4 +] . Tl} . Y] . ‘ ] 
one State to another. The word, territory, is not ment & 





rthat 1% the iugitive went into a territory oi t 
tes, its ofhcers would be equally bound to see the 
i ; 
] nd 4 sancti canal PATTI y 1A wit! 
1 and the constitutional provisions complied with 
{4 : 74 Soe ] i { 
tun Ol Mar ce 1789, when the governme , as il 
7 ’ 
how e€Xists, was Guly ore | and set In motion, €a man ¢ ld 
. - ; , , . © ‘ 4 . } 1 7 
have taken bis slaves 1 yany United States territo1 and held 
her +] . 1 _ : + ‘ | te F } KAmnst 
them there as such, 18 certain; and that he would be bound 
by the internal regulation of any State into which he might 
] ed ’ eae R Aa 1 <— = eis. |S 11, 4 
choose to remove with his chattel property, 1s equally certain. 
Here, then, is a starting-point, If the position be corr t— 
7 : 1* 9 - . 4: 1 , . , al 
and we can see no valid or constitutional object LO lt buen 











i y » ? , , t ¥ 
sao} l Su par l y rT the pl Dit pon W | WW 
I 
it) t As I t Y A t Ih rt seem Lt) ) Lilt cou sc O I _ 
7 . } »+ na + ) . artr«w ry) fT nave ; + ' 
beings: but the then Whig party seem to have ado} : 3 l 
: i ! . : ‘I 
‘ ; , c ‘ ; ‘ ante . “trot , + ‘ ‘ vere 
r a purpose, and with a mental reservation. At least, every 
: . : “ 
4 . 4 ha . + ‘ slant 1S Dia Ta 
t LLiv’ ey have a since ta CLC on <¢ l IZ VOCS tO 7 ry 
lat NYPOtnesis, | , Lnen, the doctrine orf non-interyention \ 
‘ : ) 7 4 4 4 
Y) T » > TTI a ? y ; C yy 
U IVLTess t Lilt LiIUe Ul) In reiatlon to ft A VY y «l ( ; 
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the act of 1820, establishing an artificial veooraphical division 
In every respect arbitrary, was wrong and unconstitutional. 


But must a wrong committed in 1820, and acqmiésced i 
until 1854, never therefore be repealed and corrected ? Has it 

















1 
» arant - “0 
e guarant of the VCon- 
1 coul qairectly in the 
nie = ( yuest Y) 2 
| | 
é ’ 
4 re Conese a0 QT where 
ULLON, < \ re every good 
| ’ y T } } ft t » 
} mT — SUDIT¢ » vii 
of me ; r ham e 
; 1b remalns With 1 m3; 
“are 
tT { tT } > T oO 
itories, ana aeterm ine 1 
7 ] ’ 
| flourish there. O 
es out th prinelple oj 
. I | 
ly re} Cos. I siavery 
I 
1 other words, puts the 
ym W ch Sit nm 1t 1s 
? } 
to r "eT mi Sense oF the p e evel rmitted 
] ] + 
» be rem th-ab does 1 se to 
‘ ) 
; te rl ) y orp ALE, | ) LU ¢ ; Lue It 
the! rom, | mie eC] CT »}jorm 
] og 4] 1 
a i] l ( Cc Stl s 1 tneir OW Way, SUD- 
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] os 1 1] 1 1 ] 
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re .7 
«lt Lk Wil i es 
1 1 ] 4 4 
i siavery then 1S a ul, GO?! Stic Ins . ) 
’ ’ 
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LO Out O] sister Stat and neither 1 st 3 e peo- 
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The late difficulties in those territories may make it neces- 
sary for the Democratic party to take stronger grounds upon 
this question. Lawlessness and outrage shoul d not be tole- 
rated on the one hand, nor on the other should privileges and 
advantages be given by Congress. W hat may be the resul 
is impossible to tell, but wherever, in a fair contest, the major- 
ity shall be found, in that finality every good citizen ought to 
agree. It seems as if we had fallen upon evil days, and con- 
servative statesmen of tact and experience will be needed, to 
pilot the ea ship of State through the straits of slavery, and 
over the rocks of fanaticism. Perhaps it should not be a mai 
with the imbittered feelings of either extreme of the Union, 
but from the more calm and temperate middle; weighing in 
equal scales the North and the South, the Kast and the West 
and steering by the pole- star of the Constitution. 

From the compl ‘xion of the Northern delegation to th¢ 
next Congress we dare not hope for a change of policy; nay, 
we almost despair of even temperate counsels. We must hope 
that the few Democrats who may be heard in the turmoil, wil 
continue to be strict constructionists, and confine their oppo- 
nents within the limits of the letter and spi it of the Constitu- 
tion. In every place let us, of the oun itic party, rally i 
support of our principles, welcoming all ica who from lov 
of country, offer aid. ‘I'he sober second thought 
will come; and when it does, as always before, it will be 
with us. 

There has been legislation enough. If Congress can in th 
territories regulate slavery, a peculiar local institution, then 
can it also go in and regulate the pecular institution of th 
Mormons of the Territory of Utah, to wit, polygamy. Now 
we opine that no man believes that Congress has any right to 
interfere with the wives and a of Brigham Young, or an) 
of his people. In every aspect, it is ten-fold worse than Aff 
can slavery; an d yet, by what sale shall Congress abolish 
Mormon imaast This, more than slavery, is a local, : 


domestic, a peculiar institution; and where, in the great canes 
ter of our liberties, shall we find the : authorit ty toe xtirp: 1 the 
evil? It is more anghris stian, more immoral and damnin: 

more degrading and beastly, more destructive both to ep 4 


body, but where is the legislative panacea for purificati: mn? 
From the valley of Utah rises a more disgusting stench than 
from all the slave-wrought fields of the South. 
Go preach to the degraded Mormon, ye whose bowels 
earn for your “ fellow-creatures ;” cleanse him from his pol- 
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lution, teach him the truth that shall make him free—raise 
him from the condition of a slave—s/ave did we say? ay, 
brute. Let your sympathies go out for him and leave the negro 
of the South in the hands of a master whose interest it is to 
clothe, feed, and protect him. It is false philanthropy which 
steals him away from his master, and turns him loose on the 
- »] oon ] we ie laa P ] aa S 1 
world. Look at the sink-holes of our Northern cities! How 
disgusting in its riot and corruption, intemperance, profanity, 
9) | all lac _— Y gaa : th; or ¢ Lie is i s x 
and all uncleanness., ou see nothing of th In the slave 
population of the South. It is immeasurably in advance of 
the North in its treatment of the negro. So will it be ever. 





ly s ing ] care gs 
In p \ 1m 11} i lor re ell, 
How I regret th ty words I spoke! 
Whenever Passion in her weary cell, 
] ree sage led lio Ss, awoke, 
And from her ¢ in bitte insports | 
W hat « l the ona spl tl could ¢ 
Thou, and dear opium, and a woman’s voice— 
All amulets to soothe the troublous soul 


But though the three may equally consol 
To make our sorrows smile, our QT fS rejoice 
To my segar I rive my own free choice: 


There lurks no poison in its fragrant roll 











pompous inanities. Chevalier Barnum has immortaliz 
Horse on the same biographica 
must join the sepulchral quiet of his own Joice Heath. Some 
may carve from the Parian concrete a befitting monu 
a memorial representing perhaps a Shanghai or a convocati: 
and Dimples” in squalling conclave. The gay chevalier Wykoff has tra 
formed love’s stratagems into poetic prose, transmuting ¢ 
The Diogenes of the press has “spit oO} 


> his 


gallant sorties into a biography. 
the. Baltimore Platform” and given the world 
life. The High-Priest at the temple of Janus has installed himself “i 
on the book-shelves of the world. 
the intellectual mill, and fulfill your duty; tarry not for correction 


( h uUnNKS, 


32: Hu 


AvTo-BI0GRAPHIES multiply ; latent genius 
of the people, there to sport awhile its ephemeral wings, ere it slee] 
he relics of the forgotten. Clio blushes at the intrusions; the future will 


forget the present, so pregnant with 


s a highway to the cre 


ng egotism 


silly farragos of disgusting eg 
himself and Wo 


qd 


A 


tablet, and ere long the illustrious show: 


} wy 


nument to his gre: 


n of “ Diapers 


ad 


the key to the treasury 


lf ébjy 


sil + 


’ 


n, ye gray goose-quulls, set to W 


errors will be forgiven, for immortality desires one more volume 


scarecrow library. 


What a world! Every on 


the printer; every one striving for one line—one immortal line 
’ . 


mOonUNIME fum wre per NnRLUS 


} ftoy els +Y 
ultersiies in 


imperishable pillar of fame. 
tl 


ehh ic : 
woo isa silent ‘ 


and the guardian of confidence. 
beautiful—an object of kindly homage; poetic, yet only breathit 
charitable, generous, 


incense of song around the shrine of a worthy group ; 





1e great whirlwind of life. 


striving to leave a fadeless autograph on tl 
Poets, novelists, biographers, are /if 
But not so with “ Our Jem 
t actor in this great life-drama, but the companion of moc 
to the world, yet to the 


( letohe 


7 
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ns amt 


1a 


NK 


striving to merit an edition, pay or no pay to 


tender 
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yet as silent in his gifts as the benedictions of twilight, when its golden arms 
are uplifted o’er a beautiful world. Although our Jemmie has climbed the 
Nevadas, waltzed ’neath the purple wings of an Italian eve, gathered icy 
pearls from the Alpine crown, sat within the golden halls of the Aztec, 
gathered flowery trophies from the bosom of the tropics, told tales of love to 
queens of western wilds, sang songs of heart and home to sunny isles, yet, 
on their mother-ocean’s breast, silently he tells his tales of romance and 
reality to his brotherhood of friends. Quietude he craves rather than the 
homage of a world; his hours are passed alone rather than in seeking the con- 
gratulations of flattery. Buta modern youth is fed high notions from his 
mother’s breast. A 7 ime, my child, a name. Ere the “teens” are gone. 
our youth have swallowed Blackstone—charmed earth, sea, and sky with 
strains -Holian. Ere precocity can stand without the aid of motherly apron- 
strings, she has to incur all the responsibilities of foreign travel. Fame, 
fame! Letter-writers—our beardless youths think an LL.B. lies behind 
“our correspondent,” and thus incited proceed to see awful things, visit 
great countries, talk abominably large adjectives over infinitely small affairs, 
have the indescribab’: emotion of standing where somebody else once did, 
of flirting with an “unfortunate” Parisian miss on the banks of the Seine, of 
eating within sight of a Duchess, and drinking from the same glass used by 
Princes and servants. Eternal Rome is daily hashed in our morning papers; 
the “immaculate conception” is conceived on foolscap; his holiness, the 
most Christian Pius LX., is daily run through the press; Mount Vesuvius 
belches forth in our evening editions; London is sent through by our own 
correspondent; Sevastopol is bombarded under a postscript; Mount Tony is 
laid on the Editor’s table, and Mormonism in the hands of ‘the devil.” 
Niagara is jeweled in brilliant adjectives, and we hear daily thunders from 
“our Ajax.” Albany is received in an “extra,” and Hartford has been put 
down among the foreign arrivals in the “black mail,” under the mysterious 
characters, ‘‘K, N.” Noone, in this age of dear flour and high rents, can af- 
ford to be a nobody. Be somebody biographically, poetically, or historically. 
A biography of the Mermaid would sell. A poem on baby conclaves, with a 
chorus of crowing Chitagongs would prove financially remunerative. A 
history of a kiss, and its probable effect on the Simian cerebellum, would 
have a large run. Balaam’s early and final career, illustrated, would be 
hastily devoured, and yet a field for all. To be great it must be new, direct 
from the wardrobe of the brain. Prayers must be new inspirations; hymns 
must be set to double semiquavers and consecrated by the brazen arms of! 
the organ, ere it unlocks heaven’s gates for the blessing. Our clergymen 
[ speak reverently) must have a prophetic view from Horeb, or behold the 


pillar of salt through orthodox spectacles, else fame persists in denying them 
an exalted position above occasional Christians and every-day sinners, 
Divinity (modern) must be tinctured with foreignism ere it can worthily ex- 
press Apostolic aphorisms to Know-Nothing congregations, Kid gloves are 
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inspired, patent leather is sanctified, and gilt edges are alone worthy of a 
sanctimonious thumbing. We must be immortal medically, legally, canoni- 
cally, or in some popular way. This age of biographies and baby-shows 
will occupy an important page in the history of the universe. The record 
ing angels are already wearied. 

But our Jemmie cares for none of these things; calm as sunset, he pre- 
fers some sylvan nook and the sweet tones of true friendship to the hoarse 
resounding voice of fame. But glory must have her followers, her courtiers 
Poets, the beggar angels in our dreary pilgrimage, wade through a sea of 
sonnets and doggerel for one smile from the deceptive guardian of fame; but 
alas! poor fellows, find their names only enrolled on the tablet of the broken- 
hearted. The “fast boy,” that bleeds profusely from the effects of some 
pugilistic encounter, is sure to find his face in our shop-windows in unblushing 
lithograph. The lass, that loses her virtue and her reputation, dies im- 
mortal within yellow covers. The youth that, to avoid family jars, drives 


in? 
rrik 


after the honey-moon in the chariot of elopement, finds himself hu 
through a hundred pages of a monthly. The Reverends, that have been so 
fortunate as to work themselves into double-twisted oddities, find their bio- 
graphies under the title of eccentric sinners. M.D.’s will find their cathartic 
fame immortalized in the history of ghosts. The history and life of the legal 


fraternity collectively was written a thousand years ago in that little but ex 
pressive word, wor. Editors will find “ Old Scissors” their immortal eulogist. 
Fops, with their scrape-lipped and pipe-legged concealments, though not 
generally regarded as a species of humanity, will probably be included in a 
new Zodlogical History. The pretty clerks will see all of their existence in 
a looking-glass. The belles, now attired in gingerbread silks, and who flirt 
with a something (indescribable) hitched on to the bump of philoprogenitive- 
ness, will be the servant-girls of the hereafter. Patent-medicine men will b 
bottled for the grand museum, to be erected when Millerism is fully verified. 
As all the politicians will never die, fame will, beyond doubt, notice them 
under the title of “pipe-layers.” Death, the devil, and the critics will 
leisurely concoct their own biographies in Pandemonium. 

Push on for fame; tread down thy brother-man, heed not his holy prayers, 
mock his struggles as he climbs the high ascent, bend the bow of shame, 
and hurl thy arrows into his heart. He is but mortal. Assist to encircle 
his brow with the thorny chaplet; send envy’s damning hordes to gnaw 
upon his heart; reward rumor for her galling deeds with a kiss; bind chains 
of falsehood round his brow, and fame may yet be thine. But our Jemmie 
seeks not to win a name but by the counsels of the better world, by being 


2 


an every-day Christian—an every-day gentleman. Our Jemmie prefers the 
wooing winds, the holy prayers of twilight, the odor-songs from Flora’s 
orchestra, to the flattery of a dying world. The purling rivulet, the wood- 

land song, the cascade’s harp are his, not fame’s. A goodly heart, a bosom 


€ 


free from hate or ill, a friendly smile, are his. Biographies moulder like the 
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hand that penned them ; the mass needs not an epitaph. Lif ’s best biovra- 
phy isatear. Life, such as clusters round our Jemmie, shielded by affec- 
tion’s wings and gilded by a holy calm, free in his little world of love from 
the critics darts alone—alone. Katy, of darksome eyes and wavy ringlets, 
love’s picture in the frame of life, the casket of his love and vows; and 
Lizzie, smiling and loving as the spring, and gentle as the zephyr’s wing, 


attend love’s devotions at his shrine. ‘' Heaven's benedictions” on them all. 


CHUNK No.14.—OUR BACHELOR. 


oucault a maxim writ, 
malice, truth, and wit: 


ta iol 


says be not a joke, 





' : 1 
ils are strange kind of folk. 


Bacnetors are the knights of solitude—the unaccountable accidents ol 
humanity. Nothing so discordant to them as the gentle breathings from 
the domestic harp. Childhood, floating its tiny barks adown the silvery 
rivulets of innocence, merry with prattle and song, affords to them none of 
the enjoyments of rapturous melody. They behold lifecurtained with glooms ; 
no star but discontent lights their future; no hope, tinged with the beauti- 
ful, illumes their pilgrimage to the tomb; no heart beats its lullaby of love; 
no eye lights up the thought-fire of affection; no smile sits ’mid the roses of 
the cheek; no bosom where the wearied brow can pillow its care. Loneli- 
ness their spouse, peevishness their offspring. I am no limner of the heart, 
but a pale novice in the studio of the world. I read books and men, must 
' think, act, and die. 

As I sat solemn amid those unread volumes of deity—brooks, flowers, 
mountains, forests—my friend that wears the cognomen, “Our Bachelor,” 
intruded, Happy intrusion. Our Bachelor had leaped the meridian of life 
into the silvery years. Time had wantoned on his cheek—furrows that the 
years had curved out for the sepulchre of smiles lisped faintly the tale of 
years. Alone he trod the wilderness of being with thoughts for his angels. 
{is smiles were like the winter’s sun waking a chill. Resolute, yet timid; 
social only as passion lit her fires; benevolent when circumstances were 
eloquent; friendly when the world nodded at his behest; courteous as 
single blessedness allowed; and selfish, for he had no one to love—no little 


one to sit astride his knee, as the day-god died on his couch of gold; no song 
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lit up its sinless torch in his bosom; no lip to press its sinless signet on his 
cheek; no angelic tones to waft away his cares. Thus he lived, a neglected 
atom on the world’s wide bosom. 

My friend loved. No bachelor that lived and died but once loved. They 
have no abiding Cupid for their errand-boy. Skilled in stratagems of gain, 
they exhibit no generalship on the battle-field of hearts. Armed with desire, 
they fall before the barricade of irresolution. Once wounded with a smile, 
they think it mortal, and are ever dying. To them the heart is an impreg- 
nable citadel; they sigh for triumphs, but fearfully hide beneath a timid 
discretion. There is to them a paradise in a rosy cheek; but possessing no 
felicitous prowess, they dare not cull its bloom; they now and then tread 
the sullen meads of coquetry, to do penance for a palpitating heart. They 
sometimes revel in the halls of glee for one smile of happiness to twine 
around their envy. Bachelors are hypochondriacs at the hospital of hearts. 
None of the created intelligences are so little acquainted with human nature, 
human character, or humanity, as that class of individuals that sails under th 
tattered ensign of single blessedness. Double blessedness is to them a 
mockery, an uncertainty, a perdition. But I digress. Our Bachelor once 
loved. The long-closed gates of felicity seemed opening to him; in his fancy 
he beheld, beneath the lambent sky, a thousand domestic joys skipping o’er 
the meads of happiness; he beheld a future of glorious twilight, a haven { 
his cares, a goal of endearments. But procrastination, the demon of angels, 
whispered, ‘‘ And yet a little longer.” His heart nodded assent, the gateway 
of felicity was closed, the star of love sank beneath a horizon of tears- 
Our Bachelor saw his first tiny bark of affection wrecked on the shoals of 
Uncertainty. Possessing none of that Roman virtue— 


o 


“That tears success, e’en from the spear-proof cres 


Of rugged d unger,” 


he hid himself behind the dull abstractions of philosophy. O philosophy! 
where is thy bosom, warmed of love; where thy warm heart, that puises 
affection into life; where thy solace when the feverish steeds trample on th 
brow; where thy balm when the worn heart is encircled with sorrows and 
pains; where thy tears when disease is lighting the torches of death. 
Archery alone doth Cupid learn from philosophy. 

Wearied with dull abstractions, Our Bachelor again looked out upon a 
world of eyes. He saw that the limner of the beautiful had not yet fled this 
“oem of worlds.” He sighed for but one draught from the goblet of bliss. 
At last he became determined, girded on his armor of resolution, and set 
forth on a Hymeneal conquest. He sat amid the blushes—heard jubilees 
coming from the temple of hearts. When love whispered hope, Our Bachelor 
talked philosophy—of cause and effect—inertia and momentum. The dull 
prosaic seemed to him the poetry of the spheres. Though he smiled when 
gayety was eloquent, it was but the reflection of a heaven of cheeks. When 
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ringlets danced around him, he philosophized as to their probable duration 
and formation. Science must open for him the mysterious labyrinths of 
affection; love must be fully analyzed ere he would receive it as orthodox. 
Red lips tortured him with their archery of words. Sober dames beset him 
withinquiry. Matrons pointed out to him the unexplored chambers of felicity. 
When “almost persuaded,” the thought of domestic annoyances beset his 
brain. 

“T will forsake the arena of hearts for ever,” cried he, ‘‘and seek a cordial 
in solitude.” Ah! he feared one happy sunny day would not be his through 
life: he trembled at the thought of domestic storms; he shrank from the gather- 
ing of domestic —_— in the matrimonial sky. Storms burnish the sky 
and gild anew the jewels of night. Fear, that gray-haired monster, was the 
torch-bearer of Our Bachelor. We saw him in his solitude, peevish as 
winter’s wail. He looked like the master-piece of ill, sullen as the chorister 
of despair ; his smiles seemed like the garments of hate. A hermit that God 
had incarcerated in the prison of oblivion, his words were — directed 
to the disagreeableness of cold abstractions. A kind of melancholy vanity, 
that ever cecouil the forgotten, seemed around him. Thus in his solitude, 
away from singing rivulets, and garlands of spring—away from the prattle 

ch 


of childhood and the fairies of home, he reared his shrine, that wore the 
inscription, Cetrmpacy. Pity, God’s loveliest angel, ever winging its mercies 
to the sorrows of life, kindled once again the torch of hope in his bosom. 


Ile entered the world again from the charnel-house of loneliness; conjugal 
felicity beckoned him onward; the world smiled, though his brow wore the 





seal of an iceberg. He, too, tried to smile, but the hand of sullenness had 
closed the chambers of laughter. He stood as a living accident amid the 
perfected statuary of deity. He sought solace at the convivial board; 
he thought himself young again; sought the blush that proclaims the young 


heart’s dawn; again entered love’s tournaments. But, wherever he trod, a 
melan holy whisper greeted his ear— bachelor,” “bachelor.” He told of 
the wealth of his hundred hills, merry with their bleating flocks of his forests 
and lawns, but the solemn dirge came up from his woodlands—“a bachelor.” 
As he pensively greeted childhood at its sports, with its bow and its top, or 
floating its tiny barks in a lakelet of its own creation, the same monitory 
words greeted him. When he sought condolence in travel, some unsuspect- 
ing lip would whisper, ‘‘ bachelor.”” Whenever present at a soirée of needles, 
my friend was ever characterized as the indispensable ‘“ bachel r.” When- 

d “bachelor 
Whenever requested to gee to charity, he was accosted as the liberal old 


ever mentioned in the family, he wore the cognomen of clever ol 


“bachelor.” Whenever mentioned in connection with science, he was 
characterized as the thoughtful old “bachelor.” Whenever he set up an 
original idea, above the world’s opinion, he was called the whimsical old 
“bachelor.” His faith, his prayers, his deeds, his works, his love, his life, 


were all clothed in single blessedness. His opinions were considered worth 
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just half as much as those of a married man. His prayers were a kind of 
ha’pence, received at the counter of blessings only to make change. He paid 
a kind of a half-way glance at every thing. May he die wholly blessed! 
Three times did he assault the Sebastopol of love—thrice did he enter the 
battle-ground of hearts; but his courage failed him. Though boastful of 
resolution, he dared not grant to beauty the opportunity of uttering that 
most emphatic monosyllable, ‘‘ves.” His nieces called him vain, preten- 
tious, pompous, negligent; his nephews wished him dead, that his life-long 
gains might feast their indolence. His brother often reminded him of a 
“kind remembrance” in his will. Our society rather expected a legacy to 
maintain “the preached Word.” One F. M. 8. forwarded to him a blank 
form of a legacy; another requested a ‘‘round sum” to alleviate a depleted 
treasury. 

Our Bachelor still lives, a withering blossom on the tree of life, the 
sport of joyful winds, the forgotten of the angels. His songs are sighs, his 
dreams are beset by angry Cupids. Gray hairs remind him that he must 
soon say adieu; he sees no tears arising to bedew his tomb. That evil 
genius, Single Blessedness, will be his guardian in the temples of eternity. 
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A NEW MILITARY LITERATURE. 


Art the passage of the Niemen, when the polished armor of twelve thou- 
sand cuirassiers made a chain of light in the sun-beams, Napoleon, gazing 
proudly on the sight, could not refrain from expressing his sense of innate 
glory to Gouvoin St. Cyr, thus: ‘No monarch ever had such an army!” 

‘No, Sire,” was the quiet, but emphatic response. 

“The French are a fine people,” continued Napoleon ; “they deserve more 
liberty, and they shall have it; but, St. Cyr, no liberty of the press! That 
army, mighty as it is, could not resist the songs of Paris!” 

The power here attributed to song has been confirmed more or less by 
other eminent authorities ; but the discovery that weeds and wild flowers from 
other paths of literature might take an active part in military glory has been, 
in uniformity with the “progress of civilization,” kept to supply the exi- 
ncies growing out of the dislocation of events in our own day. 

Mr. Albert Smith, who, if he did not, like the great Napoleon, cross the 
of many hardships the ascent of Mont Blanc, 


or 


Alps, achieved in the face 
and was the participator in, and author of “A Day with Barnum,” has an 
opinion on the subject—Zetters Militant. He thinks that light literature is 
as necessary for the defense of an army, as light artillery; based no doubt 
on the surmise that a little fiction would be a pleasant change to those en- 
during the hard facts so prolific about Sebastopol. Probably, as Mr. Smith 
is somewhat « 
umes of fiction and light literature to the perishing and half-f 
in the Crimea, grew out of a desire to test the efficacy of that oft-quoted 
proverb, ‘Laugh and grow fat.” More probable, as a satirist he had the me- 


ritorious desire of shaming the government into doing something really 


fa humorist, his magnificent present of ten-thousand vol- 





mished soldiers 


useful; or, yet more likely still, and in conjunction with those, he aspired to 
raise a monument to Al 
war to recount the thousands who died fighting for their country, and the 
“balance of power” to the last, brandishing their weapons with their right 
hands, while their left nervously grasped “the Natural History of a Gent.” 
Mr. Gavan Duffy of the Dublin Nation, formerly one of the “ Young Ire- 
land” party, and who made a rickety seat in the English Parliament, from 


Albert Smith, by leaving the future historian of the 
J 
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the wrecked platform of that party’s principles, takes, for the sake of being 
original, an entirely opposite view of the subject. If Mr. Smith makes the 
Crimean soldiers light-hearted or fat, Mr. Duffy wants to monopolize their 
souls, Smith will make them laugh to their hearts’ content: Duffy will 
make them cry for their souls’ welfare. The latter proposes that all the old 
Catholic prayer-books in Ireland be sent to Sebastopol, and is probably, ac 
tuated by the pious hope of preparing the warriors for that better world, 
which is ever within gun-shot of them. Many times have the correspondents 
from the seat of war said that the army had fasted enough; nothing remains 
for their complete salvation in Mr. Duffy’s mind, but to follow up with 
prayers. 

Sir Charles Shaw, who, in a letter to the London Z7imes, made some good 
suggestions touching the pay of wounded men, also recommends the govern 
ment to send out Chambers’ Journal, Household Words, Punch, and other 
periodical “paper pellets of the brain,” to the Camp. In view of those 
suggestions, we shall be prepared to hear of flying volumes, as well as fly- 
ing columns, literary soirees in the trenches, and camp-meetings round the 
camp-fires. If the intentions of those philanthropists be put in practice, 
and carried out, as the suggesters hope, military nomenclature may undergo 
a serious though natural change. The men will be marshaled as reading- 
rooms, instead of regiments, by the book-shelf instead of the battalion, 
in libraries instead of legions, and we should not be at all astonished to hear 
of their being addressed according to the literary likings they exhibit, as for 
instance: Attention, Punch ; England expects that every man will do his 
duty, Household Words; Advance, Light Literature; Prayer-books, 
Cha-arge. 

The last contribution to the new military literature is the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s review of the war, as published in the Paris Moniteuwr. Unlike 
Messrs Smith, Duffy, and Shaw, the Emperor is very disheartening, his pro- 
duction being an outline of what should have been done in the campaign, 
and a series of apologies for what has, and has not been done. It is 
avowedly published to “reassure” and “enlighten” the public, whose 
“opinion is prompt to take the alarm, and easily led into error in the midst 
of emotions and events like those,” etc; and with this desire it proceeds to 
deal with such “acknowledged facts, authentic documents, truths of science 
and military history,” as the ‘‘strong government of the Emperor’ demand 
m the one hand, the mismanagement of the English government on the 
other, and the manifold exigencies of the Allies inspire on all hands. The 
document is only remarkable for not being remarkable. It is a great apol- 
ogy. It consists of—An apology for going to war. 

An apology for not carrying the war beyond the Danube and on the Pruth. 

An apology for Austria not going to war. 

An apology for landing in the Crimea. 

An apology for the “ other side” of the Danube, the Dobrudscha being ‘‘a 
levastated country, without roads, inundated by water, and infected with 
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pestilential diseases,” “an unhealthy, impracticable country,” which would 
not allow the Allies to annihilate the Russians. 

Several apologies that the army of France was 800 leagues from the 
mother country, consequently out of reach of impromptu maternal aid. 

An apology that the Russians ‘‘at the onset, took two most efficacious 
measures,” which, adds the Decembrian, was “ very regrettable to us.” 

An apology that “our feeble siege artillery could not master the fire of 
the town.” 

And in conclusion, and as a grand apology for all, an explanation of what 
a ‘‘rerular siege” ought to be. 

As Cibber’ the noted mangler of Shakspeare’s works, called his auto-biogra 
phy, “An Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber,” so this document may stand 
for an apology for itself. 


YOUNG TWIST AND YOUNG AMERICA. 


AN APPLICATION 


WHEN growing Twist, by natural hunger stung 
(And, like ourselves, without a pa nor ma, (Panama, ) 

Asked bloated Bumble for a “little more” 

Out of his copper, running almost o’er 

With its good things, the beadle cried out, “Ah! 
I see that boy will one day sure be hung,” 

Then fell aghast into his doxy’s arms, 

Who had much work to quiet his alarms! 

E’en so, when Young America demands 

Her rightful share of Nicaraguan lands, 

Poor John Bull Bumble stands aghast, and cries: 
‘Why, Brother Jonathan! you'll want the skies 
If you check not these bad propensities ; 

We are your mother, and sure know what’s best. 
But when America holds out its fist, 
genuine Twist, 


EEEEKER'S breast | 


And shows itself a very 


Our John Bull Bumble faints on 
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HAVE YOU HEARD MR. CHAPIN ?* 


I HAD heard much of him. The newspapers, which blow 
every body’s trumpet, had not only blown his, but had actu: ally 
secured some of his notes, and reproduced them to the publi 
The humanitarians had besieged me; the utilitarians had beset 
me; the philosophers had bored me; and all, from cs piieasen 
voiced male, to the stridulous female inclusive, had battered me 
with applications that I would go and hear Mr. Chapin. Asa 
pleasant Sunday morning sent sunshine into my bedroom, the 
thought entered my head that I would button up that day for 

the Reverend gentleman’s benefit. But how to proceed? Ii 

my purpose had escaped me, fifty dear friends would have 
chorused joy ; and forthwith le ading me captive, would have 
att me in their midst, the ol ject of elucidatory nods and of 

approbatory blinks; of ‘interpre eting hunches, and of empha 
sizing nudges : and I thought, that apart from the perplexity 
of mind inseparable from such a process, if I had any wis _ to 
escape the discolorations, the contusions, and the bodily abra- 
sions of such a manipulation, I had better let my troops of 


* Mr. Cuarrn is a powerful and a popular orator—he is, therefore, a “ public man,” 
and a subject of printed commentary. Every body discusses, has discussed, or will 
discuss him in the manner and measure of a criticism on an Everett or a Calhoun. 
Like all celebrated or influential persons, he has his merit—his merit, that is great- 
ness which all may see—his defect, that is his littleness which friends, lovers, and fol 
lowers overlook. In publishing the present article we imply not only the notability of 
Mr. Chapin, but the ability of his reviewer: ability stimulated by admiration for the 
man it eulogizes; but in giving room for the talent of his eulogist, we admit no tacit 
apology for the sectarian principles or defects of his subject. These remain unnoticed, 

ugh not unperceived. Let the reader forget that he himself is a Catholic or a Pres 
byterian, and look at Mr. Chapin, not as an Universalist, but simply as an eloquent 
moralist. We will neither defend nor controvert him: that is not our duty, nor, if it 
were, fae a Democratic journal the proper vehicle for a theological criticism. We pub- 
lish sketches of Democratic orators not only because they are men of influence but be- 
cause via are good Democrats—a double claim. We have not studied, and should 
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friends rest for the time. So, I determined that I would ven- 
ture alone to the sanctuary, aia try the effect of a solitary ob- 
servation of the meridian ‘sp lendors of this famous preacher. 
The day was one of those peculiar atmospheres, that lave the 
body, as with blood-tempe red water. The repose of my nerves 
produced a walking reverie; and had I not been disturbed, I 
should, doubtless, have strolled unconsciously to the church- 
door. Buta promiscuous crowd with which I became suddenly 
sensible that I was entangled, awoke me to real life. Tension 
of muscle and a certain rectilineal action characterize od the indi- 
vidual locomotion of those in the group. The males seemed 
to have been aroused from a six-day secular rumination, to a 
Sabbatical exposition of measures and men. One, of sturdy 
step, who paused at no impediment, and who, maugre rubbish 
or pud lles, place . his foot as if by a rule of arithmetical pro- 
gression, ope ee firmlv-set mouth, to the tune of universal 
salv ation and « : thioiae Chapin. Another, whose habili- 
ments abbey aspired to the philosophical, — seem- 
ingly de precating an imputation of the austere, was inclined 
to doubt the salvation part, but stuck to Brother Che = And 
then, such a storm of femininity ov geste, and so overcame 
the masculine, that I was reminded of that marvellous feat of 
precocious school-girls—the Battle of Prague, the rattle of the 
small arms of polemical disputation proceeding with a won- 
derful alacrity, interrupted, however, with astounding effect, 
by the timely booming of the ee ordnance of 
Christian salvation, and finally suspended altogether by a ter- 
rific explosion of the whole magazine of the evangelical com- 
bustibles — Fore-ordination, Free-will, Election, and Eternal 
Damnation. How much soever this logical catastrophe may 
have pacified their minds, it assuredly left them in bodily disar- 


even shrink from the responsibility of investigating the democracy of Mr. Chapin ; 
luckily there are forms of public merit, which serve to balance the defect of a politi- 
cal creed ; special talents, like the muscles of the blacksmith’s right arm, are generally 
attended by a weakness of the other side, the fault of a partial culture; and yet the 
said arm may of itself be a model for the artist. Eloquent clergymen sometimes com- 
mit astonishing blunders in politics; we almost forgive them for the good they do in 
other channels: the imbecility of the left arm is compensated in some degree by the 
powerful and fine development of the right. And yet we would throw out this general 
caution to all eloquent moralists and theologians, that in blazoning a “ Divine unity,” 

they forget not the multiplicity, the multiform providence, the harmony of sects, 
creeds, and State governments, working all together, and yet united towards the com- 
mon good. Unper Gop, the Constitution of the Union has guaranteed their independ- 
ence to Catholic and Universalist, Methodist and Deist. Let the Beliefs made free by the 


States guarantee to the States independence in turn. Ed, U.S. Review.) 
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ray ; and our approach to the church was the signal for a rapi: 
readjustment of those various articles of dress, the damane 
ment of which, on the peripatetic female, so justly denotes the 
extent to which controversial heats have wrought her awry 
A person at the door was actively engaged in providing seats 
for strangers. A respectfully- -staid demeanor Sidteaniines 
these last from the congregation, whose general regul: arity and 
energetic action impressed me as the effect of an associate d 
mannerism. My application for a seat, was preceded by th 
inquiry, whether Mr, Chapin was to pre ach. “Yes S-i-r,” was 
the emphatic reply ; each red hair of my informant’s cropped 
whiskers bristled an affirmative ; the consecutive foot: falls that 
conducted me, squeaked articulately, Sir-ee, Sir-ee; the pew 
door opened with a positiveness that set mistake at defiance ; 
and I was inclosed in the hospitable pew, with a ieee that 
informed me that the worship of that church was a work in 
earnest. No graceful step glided noiselessly to luxurious has- 
sock ; no rustling of silks heralded the approach of aristocratic 
po nsions ; no superciliousness oppressed humanity, or flouted 
itself in the face of Deity. Of plain but taste fal costume, 
the females were seated with a decent composure; and manli 
ness of thought and action set its mark on the intelligent fea 
tures of the males. 

The interval between the assembling of the congregation 
and the appearance e of the minister was shorter th aw in most 
churches; and I could not help thinking that the clangor of 
flapping fans was entitled to the credit, either by directing 
favoring gales = the coming man, or by alarming him w ith 
fears that his del ay would raise a breeze among the ladies, who 
worked the fanning mills. A door opened at the right, a a 
short, round, religio-rolicko-looking personage pushed up to 
the pulpit. It was Mr. Chapin. His appearance a ffected his 
congregation much as if a full jet of gas had suddenly relieved 
them from the sombre complexion of the half. se. His 
glasses made their field of the church before him; and appar- 
ently satisfied that all was right, he read the opening ay an. 

Of strong, melodious voice, he inspires no dread of its loss 
either from "protracted effort or over-exertion. Metallic reso- 

nance, however, is wanting, with which to expand the volume 
of his Pod and to impart sonorous fullness to his periods 
Though flexible, his voice is undisciplined; and though dis. 
playing remarkable ductility, yet it frequently riots in mis- 
taken emphases, and false cadences. He is a bad reader of 
poetry; yet, while reading, he is manifestly actuated by a 
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poetic fervor; indeed, it is this very fervor which conveys to 
his voice an affected modulation, and to his reading an exag- 
gerated strain. His congregation sing with a will—not one, 
but all. A precentor | ads, and st raight there ascent 
as if tes ael were again — for the doy vnfall of city walls. 
Yet, perhaps, would be as well, were they reminded that 
modern chure hb music is a means intended for the upbuildins 
of Zion, and not for the aia nantling of Jericho. The ch: pter 


thy 


of the in is read, and still no rie ce of Mr. Chapin’s 
strength has appeared. The prayer is finished, and the hearer 


has listened to the preach .er’s first mental essay of the morn- 
ing. Now, if a substratum of breadth and solidity underlies 
the acquirements and accomplishments which should, and 
which ~~ rally do, orns ones a capacious intellect, its exist- 
ence is sure to be disclosed in the exercise of prayer. Neith 
temporal sendin incites, nor scenic effects sustain, the com- 
munion of man with his God. The very petition by him, 
withdraws its subject—his infirmities—from between the soul 
and its Author; and the spirit wrestles, naked, for the 

that is prayed. As high thoughts swelled in solemn ca 
to the Great Unseen, I felt that their language was messenger 
worthy of credit at Heaven’s high chancery. The mind of 
the preacher discursed through regions more elevated flan his 


habitable sphere; and while the majesty of his progress 
affirmed the power of his flight, a regret attended his close, 
that he should be again restored to earth. | had witnessed his 


’ 


most purely intellectual performance; though not the one the 
most popular, nor perhaps, the one the most attractive. His 
text is announced, and he is now a enter the arena of the 
human heart. One by one, he carefully presents his proposi- 
tions, aad intimates their cons quences. His diction is nervous 
and terse—sometimes even elegant. His manner, now, is im- 
ressive rather than powerful, but his action is ] ae) 
ted to the horizon of his note-book. His audience have 

Mantively followed him, and it is clear that he is diopousdls 
understood. But the revealing licht of a key-thought dis- 
closes to him a vista openi1 i down into the future of man: 
suddenly sermon and text are nowhere, and darting to the s! 
of his pulpit, with gleaming eye and laboring body, he pours 
out a molten flood of humanizing and ennobling thought. 
The benevolent and the pure are elevated ; the sensuous and 
the ignoble are pursued to their miserable retreats. Now a 
general shudder attends his denunciations; and now a genial 
smile attests the quality of his raillery. The fitful inspiratior 
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ubsides ; but the eagerness of his people is evidently awaiting 
its return. He, who has borne the trials of a beleaguered place, 
has gazed upon the slow approach, through the dim air, of the 
black and hostile shell, armed with deadly missiles, has watched 
its portentous fate, and witnessed the flight from its devastat- 
ing explosion—so sit the audience noting the accelerating im- 





i petus of the moving ball above them. Eyes protrude, and 

ears incline to catch the earliest intimation of the direction of 

i its next descent; the votary shies upon the sister at his side : 
a sharp significance, and, with his elbow, plants in her side a 


palpable opinion that “ 1; is coming now”; and even the nod- 
ding philosopher of the Zribune shakes off his latest baby- 
ism with his nap, and, in the corner of a pew into which his 
body has jammed itself, looks up from behind prodigious bin- 
nacles, in expectation that “’tis coming now”: and sure 
enough, itis coming. His gyrationsyhave ceased, and, with a 
fearful power, the speaker plants himself right over the bosoms 
of his congregation. Now commences a singular display of 
mind, exasperated by muscular action. Dislocated words and 
disjointed s sentences are ejected with a velocity that defies pur- 
suit. Fuming with an afflatus, seemingly prophetic, corre- 
i sponding contortions labor for the delivery of his thoughts. 
. Arms strike out in the fervency of zeal, and the whole man 
| seems to be spread over with brain. The catastrophe is at 
hand. Summoning the whole of his great physical strength, 
| he drives himself ‘bodily into the hearts of his heare TS, and 
. there, with the sputtering, and the wrenching, and the tugging 
of the torpedo, he suddenly explodes truths that tear out the 
. conventional walls erected for the concealment of thought, and 
opens to the gaze of each the yawning, palpitating chasm of 
his bosom-sins. Such is Mr. Chapin. His congregation are 
modelled upon him; are driven onward by him. All within 
his presence partake of his energy. The music ascends by 
high- “pressure ; the very clock, that marks the hour, feels that 
there is no time to lose; and the people, when dismissed, move 
: off at a house-a-fire pace. Such a minister can not but invigor- 
ate his hearers; and such a congregation, weekly charged 
with so tremendous a galvanism, can not ‘but electrify and 
reform the minds which they encounter. 

But it can not be said that Mr. Chapin is agreat man; indeed, 
it is doubtful if he possesses even a great mind. His greatest 
achievements are to be attributed to mental intensity. Discur- 
siveness he has none. It is not his, with the wand of genius, 
to evoke from their recesses the powers that ministered at the 
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travail of nature; which preside at the springs of human 
thought ; and vee ‘+h meander with life through all its devious 
currents, and subjecting them, in order due, to the discipline of 
an imperial mind, to educe from them a law of the universe. 
Rather does he explore the heart, and tread the highway of its 
passions, burdened with the secret yearnings and aspirations, 
the joys and the griefs of that sad prison-house. It is not for 
him to penetrate the veil which envelopes the mystic, or to 
surmount the barriers which interpose between the actual and 
the ideal. An honest, downright mind, hissing and bubbling 
over the fires of a capacious heart, pleasantly gliding, or foam- 
ing in penaene , as sympathy soothes or passion inflames a 
susceptible nature—is the mind of E. H. Chapin. <A good pro- 
portion of its strength reposes in the strong nervous sy stem, the 
bellows which inspires and supports it. A good deal of its cha- 
racter is derived from the physical structure which sways it— 
energetic, direct, positive, unpolished, unrefined. The mind of 
Blaize Pascal in such a body would have revolutionized man ; 
the mind of EK. H. Chapin in the body of Blaize Pascal could not 
revolutionize itself. The critical hearer is painfully impressed 
with the evidence of defective acquirements. The preacher, it is 
clear, has not studied diligently the Fathers and the Prophets. 
The dogmas of the schools he ranks with the lumber of divinity, 
not because he has pursued either, but because his heart has re- 


jected both. As a dialectician he is without pretensions; but 


this, which unfits him for cogent argument, is, in truth, one of 
the causes of his popular appreciation. Grammatical construc- 
tion does not prevail in his extemporary speech, and prosody 
shrieks when improvisation is upon him. He is of the nine- 
teenth century, utilitarian, with a dash of progression into the 
twentieth. Indee d, Utilitarianism is his peculis wr characteristic. 
In the woods, he would chop down trees; in : he city, he builds 
up men; among savages, his yell would be the most terrific to 
enemies; in New- Y ork, his voice is the most grate ‘ful to friends. 
His energies are irrepressible; should the world stop he’d 
set up a planet on his own account; as it is, he is content 
with stalking across its path. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that Mr. Chapin is the idol of his congregation. He is 
more deservedly an idol than fifty other idols of fif ty other 
congregations. He is idolized by the thought which he has 
made an RTE to mental putrefa ‘tion. ‘The others are idol- 
ow by the imbecility resulting from the mental stagnation 
hey have produced. 

[It is but a sorry spectacle which our New-York Zion pre- 
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sents. Its worship has sadly degenerated from the purity of 
the primitive days. Then, churches were the tabernacles of 
Christians, whose Lord dwelt i in a temple not made with hands 
and the tabernac les themselves were dedicated, through the 
baptism of one of his apostles, to the service of the living God. 
Now, the pastor pushes the apostle from his seat in the affec- 
tions and in the congregation of the people. Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul were long since served with notice to quit, and the 
churches that once were theirs, now are the Reverend Doctor 
Cronicroker’s Church, and the Reverend Doctor Perfum: alpe t’s 
Church. A new element has been sought out, and applie d to 
the character of the Evangelist; not only must his doctrine be 
sound, but his word also. Rol bust lungs arouse a modern au- 
dience to a sense of duty more speedily than a healthy brain ; 
and a “Blower” is quite as attractive in the pulpit as is Ga- 
briel’s horn in the Park; and I am not sure that it is not quite 
as well that it isso. I once experimentally attended the givings- 
out of a preacher, in diligent search for a particle of sense. Six 
months inspired suspicions that he was incapable of the offense, 
and nine satisfied me of his entire innocence. Of course he 
was idolized by his congregation, who, when I left, good sim- 
ple bodies, were still busily ‘spreading their souls out to dry on 
Brother Boodle’s brains. 

No inconsiderable quantity of the man-worship which fre- 
quents our churches is conducted by pious old ladies and sus- 
ceptible young ones. Devotional as is woman, the unfortunate 
education of her mind renders it so unequal to continuous ef Tort 
that her ingenuity is constantly employe :d in seeking, and her 
affections in magnifying the oracles when found, whose re- 
sponses constitute the faith which, from the point where her 
reason halts, is to conduct her to heaven. Hence the Con- 
science-keepers, the Spiritual guides, the Religious friends, who 
swarm our church pulpits, and employ their time m: ialy j in 
looking after feminine salvation, and in issuing doctrinal 
mandates for female souls. 

This relation is mutually baneful. The proverbial pride of a 
priesthood tumefies by undiscriminating adulation; and the 
man sets himself above human respons sibility, who is im- 
pressed that he is above human attainment. Enmeshed in 
spiritual endearments, he comes to believe that the carnal shell 
of so blessed a soul is a vessel set apart for inscrutable pur- 
poses; and straight he inaugurates a system of neighborhood 
donations, of creature comforts, and of pe rsonal code llings, that 
finds the Reverend gentleman, with little Sancho at least, 
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“ making much of himself.” And all the while the process is 
going on, mental action pauses; the pampered body closes its 
greasy folds about the inert mind, and sacerdotal authority is, 
at the latest, all that can be found to sustain the opinions of the 
priest. On the other hand, the association is equally demoral- 


izing. The surrender of her conscience to her spiritual pastor 
subjects — - a degradation hardly less than that of the 
confessional. The belief which she derives from his instrue- 


tions gradually aaa upon the originally limited sphere 
of her understanding, and the feeble conflict at length ends in 
the ascendency of a blind faith. The frequency of her appli- 

cations to the Shepherd for manna, occasions a distaste for other 
provisions; and the idol and the devotee thence travel Jordan 
road in a spiritual partnership, the capital of which is furnished 
by the former. ‘Thus it happens that we see our churches 
thronged with those who kneel at the pulpit as at a heaven-half- 

way-house, who accept its oracles as the voice of a God, and 
who retire to their closets to confound the beauty of holiness 
with that of the precious Doctor Blankman. Nor is this class 

composed exclusively of women. Men there are, either whose 
superstition has survived their judgment, or from whose brains 
nature originally withheld a sensorium, who rest their eternal 
hopes upon the belief that the clergyman, to whose salary they 
have generously eek will preac +h them into héay en ; 

but who, if there, would be indignant at not finding Doctor Lit- 
tany’s church upon an eligible site, and themselves sitting in its 
most luxurious pew. ‘These men consider religion a thing that 
is paid for, to be taken out an airing o’ Sundays, on the soft 
seats of aristocratic carriages, and to be locked 1 ip with my 
lady’s prayer-book on intervening days of Forestalling and 
‘Change; and if during their sojourn in this vale the carriage 
falls into no rut, and the sermon is re spectful to their fee lings, 
and considerate of their endurance, they thank their pas stor and 
God that they ¢ not, as other men, vulgar sinners, but are 
laid in lavender for eternal glory. These swell the chorus of 
priestly praise, and men and women unite in hoisting the mise- 
able humanity whose skirts they have appropriated. Because 
these things are true, it is required that they should be looked 
to, and wellit were could they be corrected. Not to the pulpit, 
however, are we to look for reform. Alas! they who should 
have withstood these abuses are their greatest part. The 
surpliced priest passed from his species when the apostolic unc- 
tion oozed upon his head, from the magnetic fingers of the 
lineal successor of Saint Peter; and the ancient order asserts 
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immunity for her children from the weaknesses of men. The 
Presbyterian feels too acutely his foreordained sanctity will- 
ingly to degrade his profession to familiarity with sinne rs: the 
Baptis st, the Methodist, Unitarian and Trinitarian all drag about 


them the garments of spiritual pride, and resist with the dogmas of 


their creeds the sacrilegious doubt of their infallibility : and even 
the phil osophical discipl e, who denounces the sect that wars with 
man’s common brotherhood; who entertains the right, and 
pleads for the millions of his race; who overleaps the barriers 
of narrow and bigoted conventionalisms, and summons to the 


side of humanity every consideration, both of duration and of 


space—even he, overcome by the blandishments of power, or by 
the sweet intoxication of pe rsonal incense, forgets, in the pride of 
intellect, the inestimable value of a soul, and repels the com- 
mon approach as derogatory to his eminence, and as an ag- 
gression of the vulgar mind upon the superior attributes of his. 

These things are, and will continue to be. But, surpliced 
priest! know that thy episcopal functions are delegated for the 
protection and encouragement of the poor and the lowly! 
Presbyterian divine! learn that the humblest of these is as rich 


in the regards of humanity’s Author as thou! Wrangling po- 
lemics of opposing sec ts! forget not, that of all things, thy infir- 
mities alone are beyond dispute! And O advocate of man- 


hood, champion of universal right, shame on the vanity that 

prefers the instrument of God’s beneficence before its object. 

But, honor to him who, while dragging up his species to his 

own moral elevation, thinks it no wrong to be ranked with 

them, to feel for them, to be of them—them with whom and of 
} ’ 

whom the Master thought it not shame to be, and for whom He 


died. 











Karly Love. 


O tHovGut of human love, that o’er 
All thought of earth still rises bright ! 
O glimpse of still diviner light, 


That from the far, immortal shore 


Of thy blest heaven to childhood came, 
And fell unfathomably dee p 
Into the curtained eye of sl ep, 

And kindled there the unconscious flam 


Still as the years come and depart, 


I hear thy silvery voice and song, 


Chanting for ever, fresh and strong 


The first green lyric of the heart. 


I stood upon the ocean’s strand, 
And watched the waves receding there 
Coming and going, breaking where 


rhe children played on the smooth sand 


Like specks upon a world of blue 

ind further sinking, lost to view, 

low calm, how ¢ r, how silently! 
¢ along the unshaded hill, 

ir along the sounding shore 





\ voice was speaking evermore 
lreams, when every thing was still. 
QO spell of love, that lies so deep 

Over my soul, by land or sea! 

The burden of my song shall be 


? ‘7 *1, 
mucep ever soltly, soluy sleep. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND ITS OPPONENTS 

NEVER were the future prospects of Democracy m ore encou 
raging than at the present time, and never did greater interests 
or more fondly-cherished principles require the success of any 
party than those which dem: ind that the Democratic party 
maintain its ascendency in all its original manhood. 

The year 1852 was a brilliant one for the Democracy. The 
Whig party, which to that period had clung to its principles 
with a tenacity worthy a better cause, abandoned these princi- 
ples, threw overboard its great leader and most brilliant orna- 


ment, and, rally ing on a candidate whose chief recommenda- 


tion was his military fame, the Whig party met the Democrati 

party, was overthrown and annihilated. Pho nix-like, from 

its ashes sprang up two germs—the one, Know-Nothin 

the other, radical Abolitionism, known by the taking term of 

“ Republicanism.” The one is the party of race and religion ; 

the other the » party of one idea—abolitionism, as embodied i 

the person and necessary to the poli itical advanceme nt of Wil- 

liam H. Seward. These two parties, or rather parts of one party 

claim to the dignity ‘of being opponents of ihe Democratic 

party, and as such let us inquire into their professed prit 


and apparent objects. 


History shows us that the contest of race and religio 
bitterest of all, that it has ever been attended with the most 
frichtful, terrible results, and that it can be carried on i 
country without end: ngering its peace and prosperity, and thi 
lives and property of its citizens. It has occasioned the shed 
ding of more blood, been the cause of more terrible and 
den revolutions, and done more to de I opulate countries and 


spread devastation and ruin around, than any one caus 
ppeals at once to the fiercest passions in the human 
1 


] 


makes the peaceable, quiet citizen the terrible avenger, and, o! 
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all other causes, soonest pl unges a nation 10 that MOst té¢ rrible 
of all calamities, civil war. 

Aside from the question whether the principles professed 


4 . 
by the Know-Nothings are just—a eee w! hich will not 
lmit of argument—the fact that the Know-Nothings are a 


’ 


party of race and religion alone penesenn 4 t] ey ccession fr: aught 
th imminent danger to the sacred interests of the Union and 
prosperity of a common country. While we have little 
occasion to anticipate the disastrous results which might ensue 
were the Know-Nothings to obtain an ascendency in the 
Union, we may contemplate the consequence of their triumph 
in a single State. Without inquiring whether ‘ Am le rae or 
foreigners commenced the terrible riot in Louisvi ind may 
we never be called upon to chronicle another— a an not be 
denied that it was a result of this war of race and religion—a 
contest which ena the most frightful consequences and the 
most di plorable ¢ calamities when waged in a republic, where 
all are rulers. That it has not already spread over the coun- 
try, that the terrible scenes which were enacted in Louisville 
have not been witnessed in eve ry city and town in the Union, 
is owing to the stability of the American mind, and to the at- 
tachment of the people to that . der and that respect for law 
by which alone the pe rmat lency of » Rey p ub lic can | e secured 
nd the stability of the Union m: ints ined. 
The Know-Nothings, without any justific: 


) 
other cause than to secure personal political advancement, have 
not hesitated to endanger the prosperity of the country by 


hwy . » sn4 ] ke 10« r\Y i . 7" - - 
inging into the political arena this contest of race and rell- 
a fearful one indeed, and for the results of which they 
} rm 1 ° 1 a Ss 7 
be held accountable. The Constitution is the palladiu 
c "1 . . > 17 “11 4] 
yt our liberties. and its favorable ol servance Wlil secure tne 
: : 47 . 4] hate } 
ntinued prosperity of the Republic and the perpetuity of the 
Y : jo ] at ‘ . ae : 41, ah : 
Union. It declares the naturalized citizen to possess the privi- 
] ’ . ” Pat “et 
es of one “native and to the manor born,” and that “ Con- 
' ] l] m l-a ls wr Prog et ri y cg 9] lic] y) ; "9 Pp »]}- 
oress if make no Jaw respec ing an estabushment of a rell 
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rion. [he Know-Nothings, however, not only proscribe a 
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man because of his religion; but he is less a man, his heart 
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1 not beat for liberty 11 born on the other side ol] the Atlan- 
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tic, or under any other flag than the stars and stripes. We 
' eae , NP bed at, a aca Os 
epeat, the Know-Nothings have brought this new element into 


t arena of politics, an element unrepublican as it is danger- 
ous, and they must bear the responsibility If the future his- 
tory-of our country is to be darkened by this storm; if riot 1s 
to run unchecked over the country, and law and order are to 
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be subverted ; if the Constitution is to cease to be the sacred 
instrument it now is, and the counsels of a Washington and 
Jefferson are to be mentioned but to be ridiculed, let it never 
be forgotten that it will be the result of this war of race and 
religion ; and “woe to them by whom the offense cometh.” 

Let us now glance at that party which has arraye d itself in 
hostility to the Democratic party under the name of “ Repub- 
lican.” 

Never before in the political history of our country were 
such reckless measures resorted to, or such unscrupulous means 
employed in securing so small an object at so great a cost, as 
the endeavors now being made, by those who are y leased to 
call themselves ‘“ Republicans,” to secure the politics cal personal 
advancement of William H. Seward. The re always have been 
and ever will be parties antagonistic to the Democratic party ; 
but there never before have been, and we trust never again 
will be, such unscrupulous efforts made to gratify the personal 
ambition of one man, as those being made by the leaders of 
the “ Republican” movement, at the expense of national feel- 
ings and: pas ciples, and the safety of the Union. Abuses are 
tolerated under all forms of government; but there never was 
a greater outrage upon the people of the United States than 
that which seeks to make the people of the United States suc- 
cumb to the personal ambition of one man, at the expense of 
their own safe ty an 1 oe re prosperity. But it is urg lin Mr 
Seward’s behalf: “ He is a ‘ young man eloquent ;’ he . sin- 
cere in the principles he ‘esha? Granting it, does it justi 


Mr. Seward’s friends in raising false issues, creating sectional 
feeling by appealing to one half of the country against th 
other, and endangering the peace and oe rity of the Union 
to secure his personal advance ement? What American believes 
it ? What citizen, what Union man, is wil in g to allow him- 
self to become an 1 a iment, a mere toc yI, with which to gratify 
personal ambition ? 

Why is it that > Whig party is declared by its former 
friends to exist eae in the memory of the past? and why is 


the name WuiG as heartily sii esas l now as it was ex- 
tolled t by those who once gloried in the name? Why is oblo- 


quy heaped upon the memories of Clay and Webster, and why 
is a citizen of New-York denounced and execrated because he 


prefers to remain a Whig in name and principle? In short, 
ies ; ] sectional feelings. and why is tl 
why are app¢ als made to sectional feelings, and why is 1 
slave cy que Ss tion revive d in all its bitterness, endangering th 


prosperity of the country and the stability of the Union? 
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Why is all this?) We need not go far for an answer: the inter- 
ests of Mr. Seward demand it! — 

[t is deemed necessary to raise false issues, create some new 
excitement, and arouse the slumbering passions of the people 
to secure the elevation of Mr. Seward to the chief magistracy 
of the Union. And are the American people willing to submit 
to a Are American freemen, who revere the memories 

Webster and Clay, willing to renounce their principles, 
and allow themselves to be used as mere things for Mr. Sew- 
id’s advancement? We do not believe it. This movement 
is insulting alike to their wisdom, patriotism, and intelligence, 
and will fail. Just as sure as the sun will rise and set on the 
morrow will Mr. 8 eward fail to reach the goal of his ambition. 
‘The American people are not mere things; they are national, 
h-m inded, MEN; nor will they so far forget tl 
hemselves, and the duty = y owe to their country, as to 
a finger to promot » the inter sts of Mr. Seward’s “ Re 8 
ity. We can scarcely imagine a more humiliatiz 

pectac c than ™~ election of Mr. Seward would present ; no} 

could any thin ¢ happen which w ould endanger the permanency 
of the Union t< »a greater degree than the ascendency of this 
me man party to power. 

Thus have the two parties risen, and now y ciaum to t 
nity of opponents of Democrac ane ith what d -PTECE of plausi 
bility let the future attest. 


-_- 


The Del nocratic party alone has preserved its political 
integrity ; and it is as eager as ever to do battle for its time 
} 7 oe fetal hie te, ns . f 4] Tris 
honored principles. Appealing to no one section of the Union 
for success, the Democratic party rests its future hope upon 
the intelligence, the wisdom, and the patriotism of the Ameri- 
can People. Relying on no one-ideaism—cherishing fondly 
those a which have ever been inherent in it, and by 


vhich our country has ever prospered—the Democratic party 
eks only th 1e continued prosperity of the 


“Glorious wHo.e of glorious parts,” 


and presents a proud contrast to its opponents which depend 
upon sectional feelings and men for success. 

The emp of either of the opponents of Democracy in 
1856 would be a national calamity. It would be the success 
of sectionalism over nationalism; of radicalism over conserv- 
tism; and would endanger the stability of the Union, by 


Which alone our Republic can stand, and the feeling for whose 
24 
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safety is paramount in the breasts of all true Americans. In 
view, therefore, of the possibility of any other than a resul 
favorable to the interests of the country, it behooves us, no 
only as Democrats, but as national men—as Union men—to 
unite, and, rising as one man, roll back the tide of fanaticism 
which threatens the country, and consign the instigators and 
abettors of the One Man and Know-Nothing parties to obloquy 
and oblivion. 


t 
t 
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FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, “STRIFE OF THE POETS.” 


hree-score his years. His theme, Time's close. 


Next Dana, eldest of the band, arose— 
T 
T 


s was his song: 


The angel paused. He stood upon a cliff 
Of fearful height and form, extending from 
The battlements of heaven to the centre 


Of the encircling sea. The waves rolled hoarse 
And heavy at its base. The breeze was hushed. 
His light robes gathered round his noble form. 
His duty was to count the seconds of 
Eternity and sound the knell of worlds. 
lie stretchéd far his keen and piercing eye 
Into the wilderness of worlds, to seek 
The one called Earth. And as ’tween forest-tre 
Ve mortals see the setting sun, as now 
And then a ray finds passage through, so he 
Beheld the object of his search. Thrice he 
Called its name, thrice the Earth replied. He bade 
The universe be still; then kneeling on 
The naked rock, waving his palm on high, 
With trembling voice he spake: “Time was!” he cried, 


? } 


echoed from world to world and fell 
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Upon the ear of Earth. The angel paused 

Again. He turned his tearful eye to the 

Towers of heaven. Angels, archangels, and 

The saints redeemed were kneeling on its w 

Its terraces, and towers. Their harps were hushed. 

Mindless of the earth, once more the angel 

Spake: “Time is!” he cried. ‘Time is!” ecl 1 from 

The grottoes of his native realm, from star 

To star, but died away long ere it reached 

The ear of Earth. Once more the angel paused 

Hie turned his eye to the great pendulum 

Which marks the seconds of eternity 

And sounds the knell of worlds, then gazed upon 

The aged Earth. His brow is pale, his lips 

Quiver, his heart beats high. The mandate of 

His God trembles on his tongue; he turns h 

Once more back to his native seat and prays 

For strength. Then rises from his knees, waves his 
lt ; 


Palm on high, brushes the tear away, and 


With the majesty of his God proclaims: 


a L 
nn 1 Y B a OD om a’ wr t?? 
Time shall be no more! Time shall } I 


Falls heavy on the ear of Earth. 

The hour has come. The wings of Time are furled 
Jpon her weary breast. The trembling world, 
ke weary wounded bird, by toil oppressed, 


Seeks Lethe’s wave, where exiled worlds may rest ; 


Heaves its last breath upon the rugged 1 


Where roll the billows of eternity. 
Its race is run, its weary flight is o’er; 
] 


Groans bid adieu, and sighs return no mor 
Then Gravitation yields her sacred trust, 


And Earth’s hard rocks and yielding waves are dust 
The poet paused. His white locks floats iin 


The rising breeze. “Ah me!” he said, ‘‘a dr 
A wretched dream !” 
’Tis all the same! 


He rested on his mossy seat, like one 


Wearied by troubled dream 


OAM 
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caus the decline and f the Renublics of South-A ul 
of the Old World. applied io the oresent crisis in the United & d 
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part of the pu We fear for the success of this work, at least in this count: 





t reason that we doubt whether there exists on the part of t ! 














Mr. Fisu, in his pref announces himself as “a plain fellow, with but littl 
pretensions to what is commonly styled genius ;” his Poems, he says, are “fugitives 
thrown off during the stray hours of a student’s life.” With the author’s nx 
account of himself, we feel not t slightest inclination to find fault; of his Px 
however, we have a few words to say. We are glad to see this work of Mr. Fi 
first, because it is, in many respects, well executed; and secondly, because, in t 

niversal corruption and rigmarole amid which we gasp for breath, it is real 
refreshing to get even one accidental whiff of the unadulterated air of trut] W 
allude more particularly to the first in the book, a satirical poem, entitled 7 
Pre { which has many defects, but has also very many 1 ! e me} 
merits which it will be useless for those aggrieved by the satire—quite useless for 
any clique or set of cliques to frown down, or to affect not to see, or to feel, or t 
nderstand iin we welcome Mr. Fish’s poems, as coming from 
“The honest hand that guides an honest pen.” 

A Visit to the Camp before Sebastopol. By Richard C. McCormick, Jr. New-Y 

D Appl u a Co. 





Mr. McCormick visited 


opportunity to see the “Lions.” His descriptions are clear and well connect 
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The volume contains maps and 1 altogether presents a clearer ¥ 
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ENTERTAINM SE 
RACHEL AT THE METROPOLI 
WI ve n the great French tragedian, and are ol 
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JOHN COMMERFORD & CO., 


UFACTUREI 


KASY, LIBRARY, RE CRPTIC I “OFFICE AND OTHER 
CHAT RS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

Nos. 452 and 454 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

LITTLEFIELD & WESTERVELT, 
CHIL ROPODI_ ST 


Rooms, 498 BROADWAY, nearly opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
And 38 WILLIAM Street, Exchange Building, New-York, 


¥ 


Where operations on the FEET, such as extirpating CORNS, BI S, CLUI ) 

VERTED NAILS, are performed in the most scientific and satisfactory manner, 

ng no pain, and affording instant relief. Patients waited heir 1 s 
when preferred, by leaving their ord 
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NEW MOURNING = aces 
©. F. Hartholome, SH1 Hroadvvay, 


WERT 


Se 


7 

8 Bet he Sr. } d MerrropoLiraN HOovTeELs, and 
directly opposite Tirrany & & Co. 
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SILKS, BOMBAZINES, Tuam He ALPACCAS, CANTON 
CLOTH, CRAPES, &C., OF THE BEST MANUFACTURE 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PI 
$68, Mantillas, Shawls, Bo nets, ke. 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
MOURNING OUTFITS MADE TO ORDER AT VERY SHORT NOTICE. f 
SECOND MOURNING DRESS GOODS OF EVERY KIND, 
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NEW-YORK 
OAK HALL. 


oe oor 


WM. H. DEGROOT & SON, | 


FASHIONABLE 


CLOTHIERS AND MERCHANT TAILORS, 


ep ><a 


1855.| FALL AND WINTER. [1855. 
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Having redpened our sales-rooms, we are now prepared to supply our c 
mers with the most fashionable and best made Garm 3 that ver ¢ 
For those who wish to combine economy with gentility, we guarant 
ior garments 25 per cent. below established prices elsewhere. 
To of fashion we offer fine Dress, Frock and Business C 
as, Overcoats, Cloaks, , vary $5 to $25; I of J 1 al \ 
an Cas Doeskin R r C] $] : 
t, Ca ere, Moire At S 


en TAlL 7” ING DEPARTMENT. 


servi 


iantia EST PAT PrERNS An AND DESIGNS, 
REMEMBER! 
Oak Hall, 84 and 86 Falton St. N. Y.. 


17 & 49 GOLD 873 


EXTENDING THROUGH TO 





Tae GCREAT 


PIANO, MELODEON, 


USIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
OF 


ELORACE WATERS, 
No. 388 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


- — oe o —— 


V; 
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Tue largest assortment of Pianos, Melodeons, Musical Instruments, and Musical Merchandise of all kinds 
in the United States, Pianos trom TEN different Manufactories, comprising those of every variety of style, from 
the plain, neat and substantial 64 octaves, in Walnut or Rosewood Cases, from $ 150 to $200, to those of the most 
elegant finish up to ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. No house in the Union can compete with the above in the 
umber, variety and celebrity of its instruments, nor in the EXTREMELY LOW PRICES at which they are 


Horace Waters’ Modern Improved Pianos, 


with or without Iron Frames, possessing in their improvements of over strings and action, a length of scale, 
ower and compass of tone equal to the Grand Piano, united with the beauty and durability of structure of the 
juare Piano, They are justly pronounced by the Press and by the first Musical Masters to be equal to those of 
any other manufacturer, They are built of the best and most thoroughly seasoned material, and guaranteed to 
stand the action of every climate. This House has the SOLE AGENCY of 








T. Gilbert & Ca.’s Celebrated Premium Pianos, with or without the Zolian, 

Ekallett & Cumston’s, Woodward & Hrown’s, and Jaceb Chickering’s, and other 
Boston Pianos. 

Gilberts Boudoir Piznos, an elegant instrument for small rooms. 

tach Instrument guaranteed to give satisfaction or purchase money refunded. SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT 

<EAT BARGAINS, constan in store, price from $30 to $140. 

; icy of S.D,. & H. W. SMITH'S MELODEONS, (tu 

\ recently awarded the First Premium, at the National Fair, Wa 

Double bunk Melodeons, #200 

HORACE WATERS' MELODEONS, superi 


, 
1 the equal temperament.) Melodeons of all other styles and makes. 








l to equal temperament,) to which 


D.C. Price from $45 to $150. 








instruments in tone, touch, and dura 





ility of m 








eal Instruments of all kinds 


RTIN’S GUITARS, BROWNE'S HARPS, FLUTES, VIOLINS, and 





MA 





A e discount to schools, teachers, churches, and clergymen, The trade su] n the most liberal terms. 
I 
MUSIC :—One of the largest and best selected catal es of Mt pub rising many © 
i * and most popular airs of day; among them ar 1 the productions of 
HOMAS BAKER, 
— — ose = 


TESTIMONIALS from PROFESSORS and OPINIONS of the PRESS. 


fornacE Waters, Ese., 333 Broapway, New-York: 














Dear Sir,—Havying exa I é ind | 
ry i Li W pleasure that 1 can 
ted and i ro l ° 
For power, brill f tone, elasticity of touch, 
factu { those desirous of 
vill prove a eir means, Will find such a one in y< 
R, A, M., Leader of Jullien’s Band, and Mt Dire rand ¢ or at Wiblo’s Gard 
yower, brilliancy and richness of tor sticity of t legan dura of make, they are 
of any other pianos in the United States, being the result of long experience a series of experi- 


-N. ¥. Dispatch. 


I r, and souorous: the middle 











r, pure, powerful, and very melodious; the bass 
paul und possesses the power of sin » sound of each tone, in a de- 
hieved.— Henry C. Wats 
ne, depth of bass, and brilliancy of treble, together with accuracy of touch, they are equal to 
tainted w nd I cordial y recommend them t ng to purchase.—V. C. 7% r. 
1 find at Mr. Waters re th t assortment of mu nd of pianos to be found in the Uni- 
rge our southern and western friends to give} i call whenever they go to New-York 











We consider them worthy of s] attention, from the resonant and exceedivgly musical tone which 
Waters has succeeded in attaining. —N. Y. Musical World and Times. 

The Horace Waters’ pianos are of superior tone and elegant finish._— New- ¥ 

Nothing at the State Fair displayed greater excellence in any department than the Piano-Forte manufactured 
by Horace Waters, of this city.—Churchman. 

Horace Waters’ Piano-Fortes are of full, rich, and even tone, and powerful —N, Y. Musical Revicu 
savannah, Ga., speaking of the Piano-Fortes kept by Mc 






rk Christian Inquirer. 


The Editor of the Savannah Republican, 8 crs. J. Vi 


Morrell & Co., of that city, says: 
**It will be seen that their stock comprises instruments of every grade of excellence, from the well knowr 
manufacturing establishments of Chickering & Son, Herace Waters, H. Worcester, Nunns & Clark, and Ba 
& Raven, It might well be supposed that in so large e a colleciion there would be some very fine instruments, 
But there is one, which, tor beauty of finish, and richness and brilliancy of tone, equals, if it does not excel. any 
thing of the kind we have ever seen. It is from the establishment of Horace Waters, Being constructed of th 
} best and most thoroughly seasoned material, and upen improved principles, it is capable of resisting the action 
| of the climate, and of standing a long timein tune. The keys are of pearl, and the recess for the finger-board 
is inlaid with pearl, while the legs are most elaborately carved, and the whole instrument finished up in a style of 
| great excellence and beauty. And yet its chief merit lies in the pewer, brilliancy, and richuess of its tone, an 
F the elasticity of its touch.” 
; “A THovusanpD DotiarR PiAno.”—We paid a visit, the other day, to the music store of Mr. Horace Waters, 
333 Broadway, on purpose to see a specimen of his Pianos, just manufactured at his up-town establishment, 
} which we had heard a good deal of boasting. It may not be generally known that Mr. Waters has been establish 
in this city but a little while, having set up in a small way some six years ago as agent for a Boston firm, ana 
gone on by dint of industry and enterprise, till he has become one of the most prominent music publishers and 
dealers in the country. His musical instruments are well known for their superior qualities, though they scarce- 
ly surpass in richness, volume of tone and delicacy of touch, some instruments of more obscure makers which we 
have seen ; yet, even in these prime respects, Waters’ best pianos and melodeons challenge comparison with th 


made anywhere in the country—though those of Chickering, Gilbert and others are more famous. 
It is characterized by great f 











finest 
The ps articular piano we went to see, though, is certainly a superb affair. 
ness and softness of tone, and remarkable expressive power, while its externals are equally noteworthy 

a rosewood case, elegantly inlaid with mothe: r-of-pearl, and carved in various cabinet designs; altogether g 
with every care of finish. Other pianos we hezrd in the same room, of equally fine tone—the same class of i 
struments, in fact, except the case—offered for a fraction of the cost of this very elegant one. Persons wishinz 
for instruments of this kind, whether of the most economical or extravagant price, will be likely to be suite 


I 


the ware-room of Horace Waters.—Home Journal. 


A Tune or Beavty.—We had the pleasure, a 
piano, at the spacious ware-rooms of Horace Waters, whose reputation is established 
ot the most successful and extensive dealers, and one of the best makers of the piano, this side of the Atlant 
rhe instrument in question was of his own manufacture; a seven octave, carved rosewood case, in 1 wit 
various colored mother-of-pearl, with keys of the same material, and altogether shining and sounding as * 
might fancy of some sky-larking seraph, in piano form. A more exquisite piece of workmanship we do not re 
member to have seen, and the elegance of its exterior was the least of 1ts merits. In tone, it was equal to a I 
ection, and we doubt if Erard, or any other European celebrity, conld produce a more superb-voi 
Mr. Waters has experimented in stringing his pianos—introducing a decided improvement—unt 
have struck the fountain depths of sound, from the most delicate to the most sonorous tones, This par 
piano was valued at $1,000, but we examined and listened to several, at | rices rang ng down to quarier that su 
all equal in tone, as in all the instruments of his own manafacture. Mr, Waters uses the same superior 


ments,” so that, while the rich can have their music in a luxurious case, the poorer can have just as good m 
in a case suited to their means 
Mr. Waters commenced in this city, as an agent for the sale of ou ert’s (Boston) pianos, a little over six 
years ago. selling but one or two a week—now he is selling from 25 to 30 | 
half-a-dozen of the pianos per week are manufactured by himself, in this 
ne of the head workmen in Chickering’s establishment, while the balan 
ring, Hallet & Cumston, and Woodward & Brown, and othem® 


day or two since, of inspecting a magnificent Ar 


all over the country as on 
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anos and melodeons weekly, of wi 
ty, and two per week in Boston, by 





manufacturer who was for eleven years « 
are made up of the manufacture of Gilbert, Chick 
of the best makers in the country. 





ard anything quite equal 
ec of finish. Stil), as “mam 


We examined specimens from all 


‘ 
r, Waters’ own manufacture—either 





hese makers, but neither saw nor | 
in quality and volume of tone, or elegant 


ple have many tastes,” Mr. W. holds himself prepared to serve any and every customer, with any desi! 
English or French action, and with or without olian or other attachment. Music and musical instrument y 
ers, teachers, composers, and the press in a!l sections of the Union, bave united in pinoampece cing Mr. Wate 

nos s¢ cond to none other, of American er European make. As to prices, Mr. W. does not allow hims 












pia 
be undersold in fair, open trade. His melodeons—of which he keeps a large stock—range from $40 to $150, 
his pianos carry up the tune from $150 to $1,000. Itis scarcely } ossible for the dealer, or the buyer of a 
J 1] . . yi 
instrument, not tos atisfy himself at Mr. Waters’ depot 
the blishers of r in 


rs is one of most extensive pu 





In connection with this branch of the trade, Mr. Wate I 
the Union. He keeps at steady work eight presses, and his popular music, by the most eminent com; is 
flying broadcast throughout the land. We doubt i! Oliver Ditson,«f Boston, suid to be the argest music dealer 
in the United States, turns off more sheets, or better music, than Horace Waters, When Mr. W. commenced 
this city, he was told by competitors that he had better ‘“‘ move on,” as the pianus he offered were ** no go ;” 
Horace, being a pretty stubborn New-Englander, concluded he wouldn’t “ move on,” the way his _ rival 




















least, until he tried the mi t; and his conclusion now, after six years’ trial, during which he has beer 
pelled to enlarge his premises several times, is, that he wi//‘* meve on,” and keep moving on, and up, until ! 
able to sell 100 instruments a week, instead of 30, and make atleast 25 of the 100 himself. After all, Mr. Waters 
success is mainly to be attributed to his liberal patronage of the press, There is scarcely a paper in the Union oi 
bility, into which his advertisements have not found their way. By no other means could hr 
short a time have risen to his present position. His late reduction of the price of music and instruments, has : 
argely increased his trade. He means,if making and selling the superior article at the lowest price will ¢ t 
to 


re on so far, tnat competition will lag inthe rear. It is worth any one’s while—buyer or not— 
333 Broadway, (his depot,) and see sume of his things of beauty, for— 
. e 


‘ A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
’ ng Mir 











Greelsior Fire Insurance Company. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 


OFFICE No. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW-YORKE 


<> 
Tuts ComPANY INSURES ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, picked LD FURNITURE, MER 
CHANDISE, VESSELS IN PORT, AND OTHER PROPERTY, AGAINST Loss BY FIRE. 


HENRY QUACKENEOSS, Sec. GEORGE §. DOUGHTY, Pres. 
EUGENE PLUNKETT, Vice- Pres. 


DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE 8. DOUGHTY, Pres. EUGENE PLUNKETT, Vice-Pres 








Frederick Pentz, G. W. Burnham, eb F. Lindsley, 
Jacob Little, William H. Johnson, Rot vert Hogan 
Richard F. Carman, Henry L Hoguet, Joseph FP. Bridg ges? 
Marshal O. Roberts, Joannes Goard, Hiram Anderson, 
Ambrose C. Kingsland, L. E. Lahens, Waldo Hutchins, 
John R., Peters, 8. J. Pardessus, Philip W. Engs, 
Ramsay Crooks, Edouard Bossange, J. Doremus Mills, 
Henry L. Pierson, George B. Morewood, Charles B. Hart, 
Frederick De Peyster, J. t. B. Maxwell, David & Mills, 

E. K. Collins, Austin S. Tuttle, Howard ©, Cady, 
Alfred Plunkett, Abraham Van Santvoord, John Jacob Astor, Jr. 
John Garcia, Solomon Banta, James Meyers. 
Duniel Richards, Wm. A. 8, Van Duzer, 


HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Sec 


..., GOUNTING-HOUSE, 
Aibrary and Othee furniture, 


—\___—_—<> 6a 


FREDERICK CLARE, 
Successor to the old established house of 
JOTHAM CLARE, 

Wo. 94 BROADWAY, near Wall Street, New-York. 


Continues to manufacture, and keep constantly on hand, every variety of 
DESKS, TABLES, BOOK-CASES, 
SECRETARIES, WARDROBES. 

Arm- Chairs, meeenen Stools, Cushions, &e. 


Bank K -Fou ses furnished 5 and : style « if De sks, & »., made to rac oT. 
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ee ge ee FOUNTAIN PEN. 


PATENTED JANUARY 23, 1835. 
T. G. STEARNS, eee AGENT, 
271 BROADWAY, CORNER OF CHAMBERS STREET, NEW-YORK. 


ADVANTAGES.—An incorrodible and naa ile Ink Reservoir, made of Protean, under Good- 
year’s patent, filled with ease and rapidity, supplying the pen for six or eight hours, and saving 
bout one-third of the time 
A Gold Pen of the best quality, with a holder of the most beautiful, light, and elastic material, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
A Macic Pen.—It is light, graceful, easily regulated, and, in all respects, a complete an 


well-finished article.—W. Y. Independent. 
Eureka! Eureka!! We have found it at last; a Fountain Pen that wil! write for hours with- 
out once dipping in an ink-stand.—Knickerbocker Magazine. 
The Pen must havea great run. Any pen that runs for eight hours at a dip may be said t 
ave a a great run; but this pen will become a tried and valued friend—will save the temper of 
business-man, and preserve the composure of the irritable poet.—Hartford Courant. 
ul ill fire a dozen 


> 








“This 





1ong pens, is what Colt’s Revolvers are among pistols. On 
hots, a 1e other write a dozen sheets, with a single charge or loading.—Author of Majo 
tk D ning. 
Exhibits throughout a hi ch degree of perfecti in every detail, as well as a happy application 
of natural laws in its general principles.—New- Yor! Tribune. 
Sent by mail on receipt of any of the following prices: $3, $3,50, $4 and $4,50 








TOWERS ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR 


TEX T-BOOK. 


In the Public Grammar Schools 


BOSTON AND NEW-YORK CITIES. 


Recommended by the State School Commissioners of New-Hampshire. 





——<>9— 


Tue favor with which this little book has been received by the public, and the success with 
which it has been used in Schools, have been remarkable. Its design is to lessen the difficulties 
which the young scholar invariably experiences on his first induction into the study of Gram- ® 
mar. It begins at the lowest round of his understanding, and leads him upward in an agreeable 
und atizactive manner until he is able to pursue a more comprehensive pian of instruction. It 
teaches ‘“*one thing at a time,” and is in this manner enabled to teach many things in suc 
cession. To teachers, it will be of great convenience and utility, and to scholars it will afford 
in unusual facility in mastering the difficult philosophy of our language. It is always a favorite 
n the class-room. 

From S. H. Taylor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

‘+ It seems to me happily adapted, by its simplicity and clearness, to make the study of gram 
mar intelligent and profitable even for the child. It is for Grammar what ‘Colburn’s First Le | 
sons’ is for Arithmetic—it makes the principles clear without burdening the mind with the 
technics, I know of no work so well adapted for those beginning the study of Grammar. You 
have done a valuable service to the young in the preparation of it; and 1 am confident that you 
will find a rich reward in the conviction that you have made the study of Grammar, which has 
so often been found perplexing and disheartening, adapted to the comprehension of the child, as 
well as attractive and pleasant. 

«I rejoice at every such successful effort as this in the cause of education, Aug. 17, 1854.” 

From The North American Review. 


‘* Our schools suffer no imposition so egregious as in the cumbrous grammatical text-books 
n common use. They serve no earthly purpose except to overtask the verbal memory, and to 
»bscure the mental perception of the pupil, The Grammar now before us is an honorable ex- ) 
ception. Its definitions are as simple as language can make them, and are, in every instance, 
\lustrated by examples carefully analyzed. Itsrules of syntax are few, concise, and compre 
hensive. It contains no irrelevant matter, and could be studied with interest and profit by an 
intelligent pupil of seven or eight years of age.” 

From the Rev, S, Saltmarsh. 





CanTon, N. H., July 20, 1855. 
“ DEAR Sir :—I have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your ELEMENTS OF GRAM 
MAR. The excellence of your little book having been suggested to me some months since, I 
procured a copy for examination, and being satisfied of its worth above any other Grammar for 
beginners with which I am acquainted, introduced it into our schools. I am happy to say that 
is practical working has confirmed my estimate of iis worth, I trust the time is near when it 
hall displace in the hands of the younger scholars the books which now serve mainly to bewilder 
nd confound the young mind. There is, indeed, no ‘royal road to knowledge,’ but there is : 
itural and logical road, and I congratulate you on having found it.” 
Price, 25 cents. Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., No. 60 John Street, N, Y. ; 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


TOWERS’ GRAMMAR OF COMPOSITION; 


OR, 
Gradual Exercises in Writing the English Language. 


Tus takes hitherto unoccupied ground, and consists mostly of Exercises in grammatical 
forms, being a practical application of the principles of Grammar, on a new plan, to establish 
the HABIT of writing correctly. After this habit is fixed, the next important step in Compositior 

3; ARRANGEMENT. This is taughtin a manner ENTIRELY NEW, giving but ONE PROCESS AT A 
TIME, SO simplifying the work as to render essential aid to the teacher in imparting a correct and 
systematic method of thinking and writing. 

Price, 63 cents. Copies for examination sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipt of half the retai 


price by the publishers, 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., No. 60 John Street, N. Y. 
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CONSERVATIVE FAMILY IN 


THE EXFERIENCE OF A 


STA ATTICA L Tippee: 
INVOLVING OF A CONNECTICUT VILLAGE, THE PEOPLE WHO 
LIVED THERE, AND THOSE WHO CAME THERE FROM THE CITY. 


BY BENAULY. 


SOME ACCOUNT 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. I vol., 12mo, 456 pp. Price, $1,25. 


— - ———— 


Brier Extracts rrom LeNetuy Notices. 
‘¢ Cone Cut Corners” is a very witty and very singular [ Philadelphia Bulletin] story of Am~ 
erican life, | Utica Gazette], in the pages of which, wisdom. folly, sense,and nonsense, have al! 
their scope and chance, [ Boston Bee], end whatever moral it wishes to inculcate is so clearly 
designated that the reader will not be troubled to search for it.—[ Cleveland Leader. | 


Dickens himself, if acqualnted with the ins and outs of Connecticut life, could never have 


Boston Post] the conversations and sketches contained in it 
Sam], possessing origi- 








produced any thing better than 
{ Phil. Christ. Chronicle}, which are graphically drawn, [Boston Uncle 
nality and spirit, [Boston Journal), and will answer for many places besides Cone Cut Corners 


—[Z 





ston Chronicle. 
As a temperance novel, [.Vew- York Sun], (start not, solid men of Boston !) [Boston Post), 


it inculeates a great lesson.—[N. Y. Evangelist. 

« Although a Maine-Law Tale, [American Citizen], the easy style in which it is written, 
Boonesboro’ Odd Fellow), and the kind!ty, genial humor which pervades the whole, [ Portland 
Transcript), renders it an agreeable companion, [N. Y. Saturday Courier], who hits off various 
virtues and vices in an amusing style.—[ Pittsburgh Christian Advocate | 

The book is written in a very racy style, [Alton Courier), aad aims at living folly, and hits 


ts plum! Detroit Dem. Enquirer.] 
It is handsomely printed [Chicago New Covenant), and bound (Detroit Herald) and illus- 
trated in an original and pleasing style.—[N. Y. Courter and Enquirer. 


“CONE CUT CORNERS” is for sale by the Booksellers generally. 


MASON BROTHERS, Publishers, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 


© Lk Es 


OR, THE OLD WEST ROOM. 


THE WEARY AT WORK AND THE WEARY AT REST. 
BY L. M. M. 


1 Volume, 12mo, 525 pp. Price, $1,25. 


A BOOK FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
***Olie!’ we think we hear the unsophisticated reader exclaim; ‘Olie! What in the 
world is Olie”’” [W, Y. Saturday Courier. 

It is one of those quiet stories of a calm life, (Phil. Sunday Dispatch, 

Which is indebted for the interest it excites more to its delicate and refined sentiment than 
to the thrilling scenes and startling circumstances which form the stock in trade of alarge class 


of fiction writere. [N. Y. Chronicle.] 
Olie, the heroine, is no child of romance, no ideal creation, but a living, breathing person- 





ige, [Boston Sat Evening Gazette.) 
And she awakens our interest and our symyathies accordingly. { Life Illustrated.] 
The book describes a variety of scenes and characters, [Boston Puritan Re l 
Yet there is no striving after effect, no bathos, and no overpowering mass of verbiage, 


“ sound and fury, signifying nothing.” [U. S. Mining Journal. 
In short, it is a simple tale, and one which will strike a chord of sympathy in the reader’s 


rider 
i si 


heart. [Poughkeepsie Eagle.) 
The dialogue is unaffected, the plot simple and natural, [N. Y. Sat. Courier,} 
And the contrasts and coincidences are grouped together with good effect ; [Boston Trans 
A vein of piety runs through the entire volume ; [N. Y. Sunday Times ;] 

And although there is nothing in the story to stir up the blood by thrilling descriptions 


fearful incidents, [ Phila, Sun. Dispatch,} 
Yet it will enchain the attention of the reader, [Boston Journal,} 


And make him wiser and better. [Boston Uncle Sam.} 
The volume is full of varied and striking coincidences as they naturally occur in ordinary 


life, artistically narrated, [Boston Transcript,} 
And written in that easy, graceful style that at once commends itself to the reader, by en 


sting his sympathy, and challenging his approbation. [ Banesboro’ Odd Fellow). 


MASON BROTHERS, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 











A Lis T 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BANKS, GOULD & 60., N. Y.. 


GOULD, BANKS & CO., ALBANY. 








AMOS & FERARD’S LAW OF FIXTURES, AND OTHER PRO. 
PERTY, PARTAKING BOTH OF A REAL AND PERSONAL NATURE 


Second Edition, - - - 


HILLIARD ON REAL PROPERTY. VERY MUCH ENLARGED 
WITH NOTES AND REFERENCES. Two Volumes. Fourth Edi- 
tion, ° . ° is : cs 5 . - 12 00 

BARBOUR’S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. VOLUME SEVEN- 


50 


ES SE an ae ae a es 


REPORTS OF DECISIONS IN CRIMINAL CASES. By AMASA 
J. PARKER, JUDGE OF SUPREME COURT OF NEW-YORK, - 5 00 


We particularly invite the attention of the Professicn to our large Assortment of 


mwAW BOOBS, 


Ancient and Modern, and at LOW PRICES. 











Matual Life Insurance Companp 


HW-YoRK 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY, Trinity Building. 
INCORPORATED APRIL 12, 1842. 


Accumulated Assets, $3,000,000. Amount of Claims by Death paid since organ- 
ization, over $,1500,000. 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT 


the Affairs of Tuz Murvat Lire Insurance Company or New-York, for the 


Quarter ending 31st July, 1855. 


Wet Assets on hand, May Ist, 1855, per last Report,.............e0+---- 5 ebb ces 0eeb esos 0c as Qe MeGOun ae 
RECEIPTS DURING THE QUARTER. 

For Premiums and Policies,.... Redees Lie a SVRNR Sead te Mhae ce toens we eceeee $180,411 46 

SNOOTOCE 5:5 as ssi Aide h oe Lid dk peke sew RadG euaewes rere i 

Less incl luded in las St stateme nt 5 aise Pua keweaeees Cas es 77,797 04 44.934 46 





295,345 92 





$3,175,405 38 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Expenses, including Rent, Salaries, Medical Fees, Postage, Exchange, 











Advertising, Commissions, State and City Taxes,.. Sep apaae ...$20,636 85 
‘¢ Claims by Death, and Additions to same, ............. ; ; a wee 01,921 36 
Surrendered Policies and Dividends,....................-..<.- .-. 6,868 29 
‘** Reduction of Premiums and Annuities,................ ea ; ... 1,652 69 81,969 21 
RO MONON occas seas ckanseaseeudass Lakh eaee eee o $3,094,336 14 


~ $11,980 81 
2,893,534 99 
364 84 


Cash on hand and in Bank,. 
Be ynds and Mortgages, > P 
‘ire Insurance Account..... Litebmiace VE Reeth bee OVRENAREMEEEED A OO aN CRE ERR ew mae Kage 














Premium Account, ee not 'due,). Re icin a Fi use as ceaene + ‘ iddebatteteedahensies 86,080 43 
sills Receivable,....,.. Sees wi e = ; ; See Be Rae ea 3.378 62 
De posited for Taxes... uk tiwaseeeeeee i npaGiatedubeheane nash gdsavudadimawieeaneaem 4,276 38 
OT SS BS OT a sk silievacnoas ‘ctgytoiiinithia ceiad vn senkenasen tak oulhes Ue 
Interest due and not paid, t : 
Sue from Agents, Sine emcwns psAan sana ‘ ‘ ace acseenseahiaeas 56,077 89 
$3,094,336 14 
Amount at Risk Ist August, 1855,........... ee Coie ke ‘ Sacha snne became $23,206,948 34 
Total number running 1st August, 1855,.......... 8,358 
"ncrease in amount at Risk during Quarter, dg anes CHeRREs bak cue sdies MESSERLEMSR DER OO REECE $607,260 00 
re = Policies “ Sean ania eee ETc une a ee kae Eee eae 163 


I, ABBATT, Secretary. F, 8. WINSTON, President. 


I have examined the above report, and find it to be correct. 
G. GILL, Act’y. 
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4” 


Die 


j 


O} 


nsurance Comp 


NGwWwW-yY ORK. 


-©@e --—-——-_ 





UND 


SCHEDULE OF LOSSES DURING THE PAST SIX MONTHS 


FR 


PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE, 


Houston, Texas. 
Berlin, Conn 
New-York 
New-Berlin, N. Y. 


Baffalo, N. ¥ 
Ne w- York 

Newark, N. J 
New-York... 


OWOTE, oD iccivsnact 
Newark, N. J 
California,............ 


At Sea... 
Newark, Ohio. 
Rochester, N. Y 
leveland, Ohio 






i 


Mobile, Ala........ 
Paterson, N. J..... 


Shaftesbury, 
Chicago, Ii). iis Groat 
izabethtown, N, J. 
New- York. 

do, tac 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Muscatine, lowa. 
Newark, N, J 
Seneca Falls, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

do. do. 
Brockway, Mich. 
Charleston, 8. C 






—_~ ! 


New-Orleans. 


Bernadotte, Ill 
Mississippi River 
New-Haven, Conn.. 
New-York 


Charleston, S. C, 
St. Louis, Mo 
Milwaukie, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Mobile, Ala 








sper table 
Dollars. 


. Mechanic 





. Machi 


OM 


OCCUPATION, 


Clerk 
Manufacturer. 
Lady.. 
Farmer. 


Merchant. 
Lady 


. Clergyman, 


Merchant 
Grocer..... 


Clerk 
Merchant. 
Merchant 


Land Agent,... 
Chem. 5 ass a 
President of Ma- 
rine*Insur. Co, 
Saloon Keeper 


. Clerk.. 


Clerk 


Trader. 





Physician.. 
Pedler 


.. Roman Catholic 


3ishon. 


Banker. . 


Merchant. 
Lawyer. 
Agent.. 
Machinist, 


Clerk 





Mechanic. 
( if 
Merchant 


Merchant 


er ° 
Ol accl 











City, 


FEBRUARY 


.|Inflammation of Br 


htning at Irvington, Westche 
the holder of 


VIZ: 


TO 


CAUSE OF DEATH. 


Yellow Fever 
Inflammation of Bladder, 
Utero Peritonitis 
Inflammation 
Lungs 

Consumption, . oss 
Softening of Brain...... 
Chronie Diarrhaa, 


ol the 


. | Suicide—Insanity 


Enlargement of Heart. 


.| Fall from a Tree.. 


Lockjaw. ; 
Drowned in “* Arctic”, 
Congestion of Lungs. 

q 

ao, weee 


Consumption... . 
. Erysipelas 


Pericarditis 


. Consumption ......... 


Serous Apoplexy... 
Inflammation of Brain 
Emphysema of Lungs & 
Dropsy of Pericardium. 
Chronic Diarrhea 
Lung Fever.... 
Inflammation of Kidneys, 
Consumption,.... 


Lin 
Consumption 

Dropsy eevee 
Congestion of Lungs... 


Nerv 


Exhaustion of 
System 

Aneurism of Aorta... 

Drowned 

Diarrhea, . imacanee 

Enlargement of Prostate 
Gland ........ a 


. Pneumonia 


Asiatic Cholera... 
Hemorrhage of Lungs 
Cramp Cholic fe 
Killed by Runaway Horse 


ental deaths fr 


valli 


one 


m } iol 


Amount of 
Premiums 
paid to 
Co’y. 


520 Of 


20 08 


511 00 
466 40) 


797 OO 
O7 TF 
=~ io 
124 50 
138 60 


134 40 


90 51 





109 6 
GST 5 
90 99 

39 7 
1,215 20 
122 00 
42 14) 
1,584 18 
415 6 
29.005 00 
2,178 00 
17 00 
63 46 
145 80 
78 24 
207 0G 
104 40 
of ) 
1,489 60 
00 

&4 

9 40 





AUGUST, 185: 


Amount of 
Policy 
Profits 
aid by the 
Co'y. 


and 


1 


105 ( 


i, 


2,000 





10,000 Of 
8,000 00 
1,000 


535 1 





) 


TO WHOM PAID 
Mothe 
W idov 

of Childr 





Widow 
Widow, 
Widow. 
Guardien 
Assignec 
Adminis 
Widow. 
Assigne 
Mother 


Credit 


of Childre 


Widow, 
Broth 
Wid 
Widov 
Exec 
Wi 
Widow 
Admini 
Creditor, 
Widow 


Widow. 








Widoy 
Assignee. 
Widow 
Widow. 


Widow. 
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